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> William Henry Chamberlin, author 
of the recent book, The Russian Enigma, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
educated at the Penn 
Charter School in Phil- 
adelphia and at Hav- 
erford College. He 
ent eighteen years 
abroad as a foreign 
correspondent, twelve 
of them in Russia. He 
is at present an inde- 
pendent writer and bis at Haver- 
ford College and at the Harvard School 
of Overseas Administration. He has writ- 
ten for the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, 
the Yale Review, American Mercury, 
etc, and is the author of several books. 





> H. G. Quaritch Wales was educated 
at Charterhouse School and Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He did further post- 
graduate work at London School of 
Oriental Studies. Since 1924 much of his 
time has been spent in India, Siam, Ma- 
laya,j Burma, French Indo-China, and 
the Dutch East Indies. He is Director of 
the Greater India Research Committee 
and author of Years of Blindness. 


> Brassil Fitzgerald returns this month 
with the story, St. Christopher Slept. His 
stories have appeared in Colliers, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the American maga- 
zine, and newspaper syndicates. In 1917 
Mr. Fitzgerald was a sophomore at Bos- 
ton College. He entered the army as a 
private in the Fighting Irish Ninth of 
the 26th Division. After. the war he took 
his B.A. at the University of Arizona and 
his M.A. at Stanford. In 1933 he resigned 
an associate professorship to become, as 
he says, “a literary hack.” 


> Evelyn B. Coogan, writer of many 
articles on social questions, returns this 
month with Door-Key Kids, a discussion 
on the wartime plight 
of children whose 
mothers are engaged 
in defense work. Mrs. 
Coogan was born in 
Beaumont, Texas. She 
was educated at Mount 
Saint Joseph’s in Du- 
buque, Iowa, and later - 

received a degree in journalism. Married 
to a doctor in Chicago, she is the mother 
of three young children and, as an avo- 
cation, is Mother’s Editor of Child Life. 
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IF WE Americans are haunted by regrets after the 
war, it will be because of our inexcusable failure to 
bring the full weight of our influence to bear on the 
problem of feeding the starving children of the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. The people of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia fought bravely and well against the su- 
perior power of the Nazi hordes. Today, they and 
their children are not only enslaved but starving. 

Dr. Howard E. Kershner, who directed relief in 
Europe for the American Society of Friends from 
1939 to 1942, recently testified before a Senate sub- 
committee: 

“I have seen the starved wrecks that women be- 
come by the time they give birth to babies of half- 
normal weight. The children of the occupied coun- 
tries are coming to school in the morning with little 
or no breakfast. They sit with practically bare feet on 
stone floors in unheated schoolrooms. 

“Examining their lunch baskets we found a small 
piece of bread and perhaps a few radishes or a boiled 
turnip. For dinner, vegetable soup with occasionally 
a scrap of meat or cheese. Large categories get no 
more than seven to nine hundred calories per day. 
This is about one-third of what we give our children 
and not enough to sustain life over a long period of 
time. 


“The children of Europe are dying.” 


AX. RECENT report of the International Labor Office 
indicated that there is a steadily increasing excess 
of deaths over births and that the mortality rate of 
children under fifteen is appalling. Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormack, writing in the New York Times, sums up 
the report as follows: 

“The number of children dying quietly of hunger 
and cold in the occupied countries far exceeds the 
number of civilians killed in the deadliest air raids. 
In sum it exceeds even the hundreds of thousands 
hounded to death in concentration camps and ghettos 
and forced migrations. Of the three wars the Nazis 
are waging there is good reason to believe that the 
war of starvation claims more victims than the war 
of terror or the campaigns in the field.” 


JAAND what are we Americans doing about this awful 
situation? Exactly nothing—at least nothing effective. 
The UNRRA has formulated magnificent. plans for 


Feed the Hungry 
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feeding occupied Europe—after the war! But the 
starving children of Europe can't wait until after the 
war. They are dying now, thousands of them. The 
day after the war ends will be too late to save mil- 
lions of the finest Christian and democratic people 
in the world. 

Surely we Americans have not become so hard- 
ened by bloodshed, so dechristianized and dehuman- 
ized that we are insensible to Christ's command that 
we feed the hungry. And even if Christian and hu- 
manitarian reasons were lacking, self-interest should 
induce us to extend a helping hand now to our friends 
and future allies. 


RELIEF can be brought to the starving people of 
Europe and it can be brought immediately. The 
refugee governments have the funds; the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and South 
America have food surpluses; and the International 
Red Cross has the organization for relief work. It is 
possible to supervise the whole procedure in such a 
way that not one ounce of relief supplies would bene- 
fit a German civilian or soldier. This has oon 
been proven in Greece. 

The one obstacle to putting a program of relief into 
effect immediately is Great Britain's categorical re- 
fusal to lift the blockade even to the extent of al- 
lowing passage of food for starving children. At one 
time a complete and absolute blockade may have 
been necessary, but at present it is stupid, cruel, and 
revolting. It is a policy that has no present justifica- 
tion in view of the fact that it has been proven that 
relief can be brought to Europe’s starving children 
without helping the Nazis, and the further fact that 
the Nazis have made it abundantly clear that they 
will be the last people in Europe to starve. 

We Americans admire the great courage and gal- 
lantry our British Allies have shown through more 
than four years of heroic warfare, but we should 
make it clear to their government that we are unwill- 
ing to participate in an attempt to starve all Europe 
in a vain effort to starve the Nazis. 
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Tue care of veterans is ordinarily considered to be a 
postwar job. Recently, however, we have been shocked 
into the realization that it is something that demands 
immediate attention. The 
stark fact is that for thou- 
sands who have been taken 
into the military service, the 
postwar period is already 
here. Each week the postwar era starts for two thousand 
young Americans. These are the men who are discharged 
from the armed services because of general mental or 
physical disabilities, or because the wounds received in 
battle have rendered them unfit for further service. As 
the war goes on and becomes more intense, the number 
of such discharged servicemen will increase. 

From the day of their discharge these men receive no 
pay. They may find themselves far from home without 
means of returning to their families. They lack the op- 
portunity to take up their former civilian jobs or may 
be unfit to work. Those who are entitled to disability 
compensation can receive no help until weeks and 
months have been consumed in adjudicating their cases. 
Surely this is shoddy treatment to be accorded men who 
have left civilian life to defend our country. 

Fortunately the plight of these veterans has come to 
the attention of the public and Congress is being 
prodded into belated action. Let us hope and demand 
that this action will be prompt and adequate. Let us also 
be ready to support readjustments in the assistance for 
veterans as these may be deemed necessary. If America 
can afford to give billions to foreign governments and 
is prepared to contribute billions more to foreign re- 
habilitation plans, surely she can spare something for 
her own disabled sons. 


Veterans of 
World War II 


Tuis is the second New Year’s Day that has found the 
United States in World War II. There is nothing ironic 
in wishing our readers a Happy New Year even in the 
midst of the awfulness of this 
conflict. With the desire of 
peace to come im 1944, we 
can all indeed say, “Happy 
New Year,” and say it hope- 
fully, prayerfully. There are certainly more grounds for 
hope this year than last. America has come a long way 
with her Allies since last New Year’s Day. On every 
front our position is better than this day last year. Then 
our armies had been in Africa not quite two months, 
the “Desert Fox” had not yet been trapped, and Tunisia 
was yet to be won. Russia was fighting desperately in the 


New Year’s 
Day, 1944 








ano COMMENT — 


Stalingrad sector, U-boats were sinking our ships. Japan 
was still putting up a bitter, costly battle in the Solo- 
mons. Italy showed no signs of quitting the Axis. 

Definitely more promising are the prospects for 1944. 
The United Nations have grown in power while the 
Axis is steadily crumbling. The Cairo Declaration has 
unified the aims of Britain, China, and America, in 
harmony with those of all the United Nations at war 
with Japan, to procure the unconditional surrender of 
the Japancse and to strip them of all their island pos- 
sessions as well as of their other territories taken by 
violence and greed. 


EVEN more important has been the result of the Teher- 
an Conference between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin. 
Little has been made public of what was actually ac- 
complished. We do know 
that complete agreement was 
reached on the plans for de- 
stroying the German forces 
both in regard to scope and 
timing. As a result, the second front is no longer an 
issue either in Pravda or the Daily Worker, and it seems 
that Stalin has agreed not to do business with a Ger- 
many that might cease to be Hitlerite through an anti- 
Nazi revolt of the army. In the text of the statement 
issued on Iran’s future status, the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter were invoked as the basis of Allied ex- 
pectation of Iran’s participation in the establishment 
of international peace. This was encouraging, particu- 
larly in view of the phrase, “in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, to which all four 


The Teheran 
Conference 


Governments have continued to subscribe.” 


It was encouraging because we Americans are still 
idealists enough to believe that we are fighting for the 
Four Freedoms for all the world, It was encouraging, 
but only as far as it went. What is disappointing is that 
nothing definite in the way of the application of these 
freedoms has been made in regard to Poland, Finland, 
the Baltic States, India, Burma, Malaya, the Netherlands 
Indies, or for that matter, Russia itself. Of course, it 
isn’t considered good taste to keep mentioning these 
things. Anything remotely having the semblance of ad- 
verse criticism of Russia or England is too dangerous to 
Allied unity and should be definitely hush-hush. How- 
ever, that is not the American way. If we are partners in 
this war it is only good political and good business 
tactics to have frank discussion so each will know where 
he stands. Americans have the strange characteristic of 
wanting to know just what they are dying for. Suppres- 
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sion of disagreements is the certain formula for a dis- 
ruptive explosion later, on. 

\ll in all, much has been accomplished in the past 
year. The worst fighting in the war is ahead—the death 
fight of Germany and Japan, We start this year 1944 
with the ardent, prayerful hope that through the con- 
certed effort of government, people, and armed .forces 
New Year’s Day 1945 will find peace returned to the 
nations of the world. 


Tuere is something about being a Catholic that sets a 
man apart. Others sense it. They are the first to point a 
finger if a man is only masquerading as a Catholic. 
Others may be a little dis- 
honest, a little profane, a 
little obscene. Nothing is 
thought of it. But let him 
who calls himself a Catholic 
dabble with any vice, and immediately it causes com- 
ment. Being a Catholic does set a man apart, whether he 
be in civilian activity or in the service. The fact that he 
calls himself a Catholic proclaims that this man is a 
follower, a professed imitator of the sinless Christ. Small 
wonder, then, if others note the inconsistency and rank 
hypocrisy of a sailor or a banker, a soldier or a union 
man, a nurse or an office girl who is only a mock fol- 
lower of Christ. 

Because Catholics are imitators of Christ, thousands 
of them in the armed forces are acting as a leaven for 
good that can be estimated only in Heaven. Thousands 
in uniform are living lives of purity. They resent this 
pin-up-girl publicity certain magazines have manufac- 
tured as a profitable racket. They are living lives of 
heroic sacrifice. They resent the civilian propaganda 
that makes them out to be spoiled darlings and play- 
boys of Uncle Sam while the home fronters feel the 
pinch of rationing. They are living clean, manly lives 
that are close to God. They resent any slurs. 


Leaven For 
Good Or Evil 


Heke is an excerpt from a letter that shows the stuff of 
which heroes are made. It was written by a soldier to 
his seminarian-brother, by a soldier who was decorated 
for bravery in the Sicilian 
campaign, who was awarded 
the Purple Heart for being 
wounded in action. “... You 
caution me not to get hurt 
during this war, for it would be hard on you. That 
comes as somewhat of a surprise. I’ve lived a cleaner 
life since joining the Army than I have over any like 
period of time since I reached the age of reason. I’ve 
never been favored with receiving the Sacraments so 
often. I honestly feel that never will I be in fitter condi- 
tion to stand before the Judgment Seat, You, above all, 


The Stuff Heroes 
Are Made Of 


should rejoice in the fact that in the event that He calls, , 


I'm being taken at a time that is most opportune. My 
married life has been and ‘still is one of great joy. But 
am I being selfish in aspiring to greater happiness with- 
out waiting? I do not wish to die. But if He sees fit to 
call me, I'll answer with a heart full of joy. If, at some 
future date, the postman brings that unwelcome letter 
from the War Department to home, I expect you to be 
the one to explain this to the folks.” 


THE + SIGH 


The postman did bring that unwelcome letter. Word 
was received just before going to press that the brave” 
writer of the letter quoted above gave his life on they 
battlefields of Italy. He is Lieut. George McGowan of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Just one of the thousands of Catholie 
boys in uniform, boys who feel closer to Christ now. 
than ever before. Another soldier in the last war, Joyce 
Kilmer, expressed it well when he wrote a few lines and 


called them the “Prayer of a Soldier in France”: j 
“My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 2 
(Lie easier, cross, upon His back.) 
I march with feet that burn and smart, 
(Tread, holy feet, upon my heart.) ... 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb, 


(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) , 
Lord. Thou didst suffer more for me : 

Than all the hosts of land and sea. 
So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen.” ; 


re 
s€ 


WE are constantly told that raising the question of a 
new Communist offensive against the world is a symp- 
tom of having swallowed Nazi propaganda or of being 
subject to a childlike fear of 
a nonexistent bogeyman. But 
we wonder, In favor of the 
position that Communism 
should hold no fears for us, 
it is pointed out that wartime Russia has renounced the 
old international Communist propaganda and_ has 
chosen a policy of nationalism. There are indications 
that this may be Stalin’s personal policy. The dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern, the changes in Russian military, 
educational, and social outlooks, the new attitude to- 
ward the Orthodox Church, together with the apparent 
success of the Moscow and Teheran conferences seem to 
denote that the Soviet State has a sincere intention to 
co-operate with the rest of the world. 

Unfortunately, there is another side to the picture. 
This is not so reassuring. With or without Stalin’s ap- 
proval, the Communist offensive is going full steam 
ahead. This appears under the new tactic of the “Free- 
dom Fronts.” These fronts are set up in occupied coun- 
tries under Communist leadership and arrogate to 
themselves the sole right to operate against the enemy 
and to act in the name of the people. By cleverly taking 
advantage of every local condition favorable to them- 
selves, these political and military front organizations 
seek to establish Communist ideology and discipline. In 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and Greece the “Freedom Front” 
or Communist-Partisan movement is in full vigor and 
the way is being prepared in other countries. Such tactics 
hold the threat of Bolshevizing half of Europe and in- 
creasing Communist influence in the other half. 

Catholics cannot dismiss this threat as a light matter. 
It is no less serious than that of a Nazi conquest. No 
matter what pseudo-liberals may say to the contrary, 
where Communism is in control there the religious, 
moral, and cultural values upon which Christian civ- 
ilization is based will be destroyed. Without this founda- 
tion human dignity, freedom, and personality cease to 
have meaning and man becomes the helpless slave of 
the omnipotent state. 


A New 
Tactie 
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Joseph Stalin, as much as any living statesman, holds the key to the kind of future in store for the world 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Y ONE of the unpredictable up- 

heavals of history the son of an 
obscure Caucasian cobbler has be- 
come the autocrat of all the Soviet 
Republics, a man who wields more 
actual power than the titled and 
crowned czars of the past. Because 
this cobbler’s son, Joseph Stalin, 
now ranks as one of the Big Three, 
a participant in conferences that will 
help to shape the world of the fu- 
ture, his personality and his aims 
are matters of vital concern to 
Americans. Stalin, as much as any 
living statesman, holds the key to 
whether the world’s development 
will point toward peace or toward 
war. 

Dictators, because of the nature 
of their job, are vastly less accessible 
to outside contacts than democratic 
politicians, who have no terrorist se- 
cret police to help keep them in 
office. And of the three major dic- 
tators of modern times, Stalin has 
been the most reticent about his own 
personality. He never published a 


sclf-revealing book about his life, 
plans, and ideas comparable with 
Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf. He was 
never so much a hail fellow well met 
with correspondents and other for- 
eigners as Mussolini was in the first 
and most successful period of his 
personal rule. The interviews which 
Stalin has granted have been few 
and guarded. Many ambassadors 
have come to Moscow and gone 
without seeing him except at a dis- 
tance. He has a few more or less con- 
fidential associates among veteran 
Communists, companions of his 
early years as a hunted and perse- 
cuted revolutionary. But no foreign- 
er of any nationality could honestly 
claim intimate acquaintance with 
Stalin. And he holds no conferences 


Adulation or dislike are beside 


the point—what is important 


are the facts about Stalin 
325 


for the benefit of the Soviet or for- 
eign press. 

Stalin has recently celebrated his 
sixty-fourth birthday. He was born 
in a sun-baked, leaky adobe hut in 
the small town of Gori on the south- 
ern slope of the main range of the 
Caucasus Mountains. As often is the 
case with Russian revolutionaries, 
the name under which he became 
known to the world is a pseudonym, 
adopted among many others to 
throw the czarist police off his trail. 
Stalin: is derived from stal, the Rus- 
sian word for steel. His original 
name was Djugashvili. 

Stalin’s father, who earned such a 
scanty living that his mother had to 
take in washing to eke out the family 
income, was somewhat addicted to 
drink and did little to influence his 
son’s development. His mother, a 
pious peasant woman who lived to a 
ripe old age without ever under- 
standing fully the system which her 
son had helped to bring into exist- 
ence,. gave Stalin the name Joseph 
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because he was born near the time 
of the Christmas holyday. She hoped 
to see her son a priest of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and scraped to- 
gether enough money to send him to 
a theological school in Gori and to a 
more advanced seminary in Tiflis, 
the principal city of Georgia. 

But Stalin was destined for a very 
different career. Expelled from the 
seminary because he was suspected 
of being engaged in subversive po- 
litical activity, he took up the life of 
the professional revolutionary agi- 
tator, a life that is hard for Ameri- 
cans to understand because condi- 
tions in this country have never been 
remotely comparable with those in 
Czarist Russia, where there were 
severe restrictions on freedom of 
speech and press and political ac- 
tivity and trade-union organization. 

It was the duty of the professional 
revolutionary to maintain contact 
with others of like views, to see to 
the printing of illegal newspapers 
and pamphlets, to organize strikes 
and workers’ demonstrations when- 
ever there was enough popular sup- 
port. The professional revolutionary 
was a man always on the run, with 
the police on his trail. He lived un- 
der false names, traveled on false 
passports, practiced some assumed 
occupation. He always had to be on 


guard, not only against the uni- 
formed policeman, but also against 
the government agents who were 
planted in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionary parties. No matter how 
clever and cautious he might be, he 
was certain to be arrested after a 
time and sentenced to a term in 
prison or in exile in Siberia. 

Stalin served a full apprenticeship 
in this hard school. He was arrested 


into exile five times. Four 
times he escaped and took up his 
again; once he served out 
his term. When the czarist authori- 
ties arrested him for the sixth time 
shortly before the outbreak of World 
War I, they sent him to a remote 
village in Northern Siberia, beyond 


and sent 


activity 


the Arctic Circle, from which he 
could not escape. He remained there 
vegetating and hibernating (there is 
no record of any important work 
which he wrote during this period 


of enforced political inactivity) un- 
til all political prisoners were re- 
leased after the downfall of. the 
czarist regime in -March 1917. 
Several salient features of Stalin’s 


personality may be traced to these 
formative years. He is a profoundly 
suspicious and cunning man, who 
gives his full trust and confidence 
rarely,.if ever. This trait of his char- 
acter would naturally be strength- 
ened by the long duel of wits with 
the police, by the repeated experi- 
ence of being betrayed by agents 
who had posed as revolutionary sym- 
pathizers. His repeated escapes and 
resumption of his underground work 
indicated qualities of great energy 
and tenacity of character. 

Unlike Lenin, Trotsky, Litvinov, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and many others 
of the older generation of Bolshe- 
viks, Stalin spent practically his 
whole life in Russia. His trips abroad 
were few and short. He never learned 
any foreign language, and he knows 








the world outside of Russia only 
through the reports of his trusted 
agents. He had no firsthand contact 
with any system based on individual 
and political liberty. He knew only 
the autocracy of the czars and the 
revolutionary dictatorship which 
Lenin established and which Stalin 
himself did so much to perfect. 
Stalin’s personal acquaintance 
with many of the underground Bol- 
‘shevik Party workers in Russia 
helped him in building up the po- 
litical machine on which his subse- 
quent personal ascendancy was 
based. He also knew more of prac- 
tical life, of how to infhuence and 
sway men than many of the revolu- 
tionaries who lived abroad and lived 


RUSSIAN MILITARY PARADE 


Russia has devoted its immense resources to constructing a mighty military machine _ 
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in a dream world of theories and 
abstractions. . 
Stalin was one of Lenin’s chief 
lieutenants during the period of the 
Bolshevik Revolution and the sub. 
sequent civil war in Russia. Like 
most of the prominent Bolsheviks, 
he went to various fronts in the ca- 
pacity of a political commissar, with 
the function of keeping up the mo- 
rale of the troops and assuming gen- 
eral political supervision of the com- 
bat area. He distinguished himself in 
the defense of the town of Tsaritsin 
on the Lower Volga. By a curious 
coincidence, this town, subsequently 
renamed Stalingrad, was the scene of 
the greatest and perhaps the decisive 
battle of the Soviet-German War. 
Stalin’s rise to supreme power 
after the death of Lenin early in 
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1924 can only be understood in 
terms of the Communist Party dic- 
tatorship in Russia and the organi- 
zation of power and influence within 
the Communist Party. Stalin’s role 
in the Revolution was not that of 
the mass orator, the man who stirred 
up crowds with eloquence. He was 
the plotter, the schemer, the organi- 
zer behind the scenes. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that in 1924 
the majority of the Russian people 
scarcely knew his name, much less 
his personality. He had been far less 
in the public eye than his great rival 
and enemy, Leon Trotsky, during 
the Civil War. 

But Stalin, the Man of Steel, de- 
feated Trotsky, the Man of Fire, in 
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the struggle for power that followed 
the death of Lenin, because he was 
amore astute, cunning, and skillful 

litician, because he had _ en- 
wenched himself in the position of 
General Secretary of the Party, from 
which he could control political ap- 

intments and promotions and de- 
motions, because he was able to ex- 
ploit the many enmities within the 
Party which Trotsky had created by 
his sharp tongue and overbearing 
manner. Moreover, the dictatorizl 
political set-up was favorable to 
Stalin’s technique rather than to 
Trotsky’s. Outside the ranks of the 
Communist Party, no political dis- 
cussion was tolerated. Lenin had 
once said that there could be any 
number of political partics in Rus- 
sia, but on the condition that the 











on the air, or write for newspapers 
of mass circulation. To a large ex- 
tent he was bound and gagged, and 
Stalin’s steamroller ran over him 
with little difficulty. 

Stalin has been nothing if not 
thorough in dealing with political 
opponents and rivals. At the time 
of Lenin’s death there were seven 
members of the Political Bureau of 
the Communist Party, men who at 
that time enjoyed the greatest au- 
thority and prestige in the Soviet 
regime. Their names were Stalin, 
Trotsky, Zinovicv, Kamciev, Rykov, 
Bukharin, Tomsky. It is interesting 
to call that roll today, Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, Rykov and Bukharin, 
were all‘shot after the very dubious 
treason and sabotage trials of the 
thirtics. Tomsky committed suicide 
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RUSSIAN CHURCH SERVICES 


Prophecies of a full religious revival in the Soviet are at best premature 


Communist Party be in power and 
all the other parties be in jail. Even 
among the rank-and-file Communists 


(the Party membership ranged 
around six or seven hundred thou- 
sand in the early twentics and 


was last officially announced in 1939 
at 1,588,000, with 888,800 “candi- 
dates,” or applicants for member- 
ship on probation) there was little 
free political discussion. Important 
decisions were taken by the Party 
Central Committee, or still more by 
its small, inner steering group, the 
Political Bureau. Under the rules of 
the political game which prevailed 
in the Sovict Union, Trotsky simply 
could not hire a large public hall 
and expound his views, or get time 


rather than go through with such a 
trial, Trotsky’s skull was smashed 
in with an ice pick in Mexico by a 
mysterious assassin who was pretty 
obviously an agent of the Soviet po- 
litical police. One can understand 
the ironical anecdote that gained cir- 
culation in Moscow to the effect that 
Stalin, after killing his friends, was 
beginning on his acquaintances. 
There was a noteworthy contrast 
between Stalin’s behavior during 
the years immediately after Lenin’s 
death and the period, beginning in 
1929, when he had eliminated all his 
political opponents and felt secure 
in the possession of absolute power. 
At first his policy had been to re- 
main ostensibly in the background, 
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posing as merely the servant of the 
arty and the executor of its de- 
cisions. But after 1929 a spotlight of 
adulation was turned on him and 
played without intermission. No ref- 
erence to him was complete without 
the most superlative nouns and ad- 
jectives. He was “the great leader,” 
“the great architect,” “the great’ pi- 
lot,” “the greatest of the great.” 
Some of the tributes to him were so 
extravagant that one might obtain 
the impression that Stalin is a vain 
or stupid man, This is certainly not 
the case. He is one of the shrewdest 
and most astute of contemporary 
rulers and probably has no delusions 
of grandeur. His motive in tolerating 
and even encouraging these fulsome 
culogies is most probably the desire 
to give the Russian masses a substi- 
tute for the fallen figure of the czar. 

Physically Stalin is rather below 
medium height, with black hair that 
is graying with advancing years, an 
olive complexion, and a_ stocky 
build. Like all dictators, he is a very 
hard worker. His power is greater 
than that of any czar, because, un- 
der the Soviet system, the whole na- 
tional economy is managed by the 
state. So Stalin must not only make 
the big political decisions, but also 
decide whether labor and material 
should be applied to constructing a 
new power plant, or a new railway, 
or a new steel mill. It is rather re- 
markable that the Soviet dictator, in 
the best style of the legendary Caliph 
Harun-al-Rashid or other Oriental 
despots, finds time to investigate and 
rectify minor injustices that are 
called to his attention, 

Stalin has been twice married. His 
first wife, a Georgian woman, diced 
before the Revolution. His second 
wife was the daughter of a ‘Russian 
worker and veteran Bolshevik. His 
son by the first marriage, Jacob, is a 
war prisoner, according to a German 
announcement. He has two children 
by the second marriage, a son, Vas- 
sily, who is in the Soviet air force, 
and a daughter, Svetlana. Stalin en- 
joys the wine of his native Caucasus 
and is not unfamiliar with Russian 
vodka, but scldom drinks to excess. 
He occasionally finds relaxation in a 
game of chess or in a visit to the 
opera or the ballet. He never at- 
tended a university, but he has done 
a fair amount of reading during his 
periods of exile and imprisonment 
and during the intervals of his work, 
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and he prides himself on his appre- 
ciation of the Russian classics. Never 
a profound speculative thinker, he 
possesses an elementary knowledge 
of the basic ideas of Marxism. He is 
always the practical statesman and 
administrator, rather than the theo- 
retician; and he would never sacri- 
fice a concrete benefit for the sake 
of an abstract idea. 

For some fifteen years Stalin has 
been the absolute ruler of Russia; 
and with this absolute power has 
gone great responsibility before the 
judgment of history. Opinions about 
Stalin’s personality and record vary 
as widely as opinions about the So 
viet regime. To Communists and 
Communist sympathizers he is an 
infallible demigod who can do no 
wrong. To embittered hostile critics 
of the Soviet Union, he is little short 
of a demon in human form. 

\ balanced judgment of Stalin 
would, I believe, assign him a place 
in history alongside some of the 
ruthless czars of the Russian past 
who are now coming into official 
again in the Soviet history 
books, alongside autocrats like Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the Great. 
Like these earlier rulers, Stalin has 
strengthened Russia as a state, has 
built up its armed power, and has 
brought about some progressive 
changes in living habits. He has also 
followed their example in being ut- 
terly cruel and ruthless toward indi- 
viduals and classes that stood in the 
way of his aims, in feeling himself 
above and beyond any moral law 
and restraint. 

On the positive. side of Stalin’s 
sheet one might set the 
building of many new factories, pow- 
er plants, canals, other aids to indus- 
trial progress, the spread of technical 
knowledge and general education 
among the masses of the people, the 
creation of a military machine that 
has proved able to stand off and ap- 
parently to outlast the tremendous 
armed forces of Nazi Germany. On 
the negative side one must set holo- 
causts of victims in such atrocities as 
the “liquidation of the kulaks as-a 
and the man-made famine of 
1932-33. the Irequent practice of ar: 
rest and even execution without 
public trial (a witty foreigner once 
remarked that habeas cadaver, not 
habeas corpus, was the rule in the 
Soviet Union), a cruel forced labor 
system, of which millions of people 


favol 


balance 


class” 


have been victims and which many 


of them have not survived. 

These are the facts about the two 
sides of Stalin’s record; only the 
hopelessly blind and prejudiced can 
deny them. On the other hand, there 
is wide room for varied judgments 
on Stalin as man and ruler, depend- 
ing on the individual’s mind and 
conscience and his sense of moral 
values. 

Stalin’s aims in foreign policy are 
of special interest to Americans; 
these are important for the sake of 
the future ag well as for the sake of 
the past. Winston Churchill, with 
his gift of the vivid phrase, once re- 
ferred to Soviet foreign policy as “a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.” Certainly Stalin has 
pursued differing policies at difter- 
ent times. But there is a clue that 
provides a plausible interpretation 
of all the twists and turns of Soviet 
foreign policy; this clue is Russia 
first. 

In his dealings with foreign coun- 
tries Stalin has followed the line of 





> MANY politicians of our time are 
in the habit of laying it down as a 
self-evident proposition that no peo- 
ple ought to be free till they are fit 
to use their freedom. The maxim is 
worthy of the fool in the old story, 
who resolved not to go into the 
water till he had learned to swim. 
If men are to wait for liberty till 
they become wise and good in slav- 
ery, they may indeed wait forever. 
—LORD MACAULAY 





conduct that seemed best calculated 
to promote his interests as a dictator, 
and those of the country which he 
ruled. He has never been greatly 
troubled by considerations of doc- 
trinaire consistency or by respect for 
treaties which he has concluded, 
when circumstances seemed to make 
it profitable and advisable to break 
these treaties. For instance, when the 
Soviet Government through its For- 
eign Commissar, at that time Maxim 
Litvinov, was professing devotion to 
the ideals of peace and collective 
security, treaties of nonaggression 
and neutrality pledging mutual re- 
spect for existing frontiers were con 
cluded with Russia’s western neigh- 
bors, Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Finland. But after Stalin 
made his spectacular pact with Hit- 


THE T° SIGN ~ 


ler on August 21, 1939, every one 


of these. treaties was broken and the 


three Baltic Republics, the eastern 
half of Poland, and parts of Finland 


were annexed to the Soviet Union.. 


And the Sovict Government today 
maintains the thesis that these an- 
nexations are irrevocable and cannot 
be challenged or modified. 

Stalin has never been willing to 
sacrifice what seemed to him a genu- 
ine Russian interest for the abstract 
Communist dogma of world revolu- 
tion, much less for the abstract ideals 
of the Atlantic Charter. It is note- 
worthy and characteristic that in the 
recent Moscow Conference, the re- 
sults of which were received with 
somewhat uncritical and exaggerated 
enthusiasm in many circles in Amer- 
ica, Stalin was quite willing to com- 
mit himself to certain high-sounding 
theoretical propositions which are 
capable of varied interpretation. 
But he remained adamant on the 
practical question of maintaining 
the annexations of Eastern Poland 
and the Baltic States, although these 
annexations are in clear contraven- 
tion of the “no territorial aggran- 
dizement” and “self-determination” 
assurances of the Atlantic Charter, 
the principles of which Stalin has 
consented to accept. 

Two actions of the Soviet dictator 
during the last year have aroused 
hopes of a more constructive atti- 
tude on two questions which have 
embarrassed relations between the 
Soviet Union and America and other 
foreign countries in the past: the 
promotion of international Commu- 
nist propaganda from Moscow and 
the persecution of religion. The 
Communist International, associa- 
tion of all the Communist parties 
in the world, pronounced its own 
dissolution on May 22, 1943. More re- 
cently the ecclesiastics of the Russian 
Orthodox Church were permitted 
to proceed to the election of a Pa- 
triarch. The Patriarchate had been 
abolished by Peter the Great more 
than two hundred years ago. It was 
revived during the brief interlude 
of a democratic liberal regime that 
prevailed in Russia between the fali 
of the czarist system in March, 1917, 
and the Bolshevik Revolution of 
November, 1917. After the death of 
the Patriarch Tikhon in 1924 the 
Soviet regime did not permit the 
election of a successor. 

It is. sometimes stated that: the 
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main issue between Stalin and Trot- 
sky was the building up of a socialist 
order in Russia versus the promo- 
tion of world revolution. This is an 
oversimplification of the position. It 
is true that Trotsky, the cosmopoli- 
tan revolutionary, the brilliant theo- 
retician, was naturally more inclined 
to emphasize the importance of revo- 
lution in other countries than Stalin, 
the practical dictator, the man who 
had no firsthand knowledge of any 
country except Russia. 

But Stalin had completely de- 
feated Trotsky politically by 1928 
and banished him from Russia in 
1929. Why, then, did he wait for 
fourteen years before dissolving the 
Communist International? Because 
the International was a weapon, and 
Stalin is not the man to let go of a 
weapon easily. The International 
was organized on the same basis as 
the Communist Party in Russia, 
with rigid discipline and centraliza- 
tion, and with every party obligated 
to carry out the orders and direc- 
tions sent out from the headquarters 
of the organization in Moscow. 

Stalin was just as much a dictator 
in the International as he was in 
the internal government of Russia. 
True, he could not kill or imprison 
or exile his opponents in foreign 
parties (apart from a few suspicious 
assassinations and disappearances in 
which the hand of the Soviet politi- 
cal police might be suspected). But 
he could and did decree their expul- 
sion from their parties. We have the 
testimony of an important figure in 
the councils of the International, 
D. Z. Manuilsky, that “not a docu- 
ment of importance, possessing big 
international significance, was issued 
by the Communist International 
without the most active participa- 
tion of Stalin in its formulation.” 

It was the “fifth-column” possi- 
bilities of these foreign Communist 
parties that attracted Stalin most 
strongly. While every form of or- 
ganized internal opposition was 
crushed out in the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet dictator possessed in every 
country where there was an organ- 
ized Communist Party a group of 
devoted followers whose loyalty was 
to him, not to their own govern- 
ment. To dissolve the Communist 
International was certainly an in- 
dispensable prerequisite for friendly 
relations with other powers and a 
step in the right direction. But we 





MUSICAL NOTES 


> One day a pupil of Rossini’s brought him a composition and said: 
“Maestro, I wrote this march in honor of Beethoven’s death. What do 
you think of it?” Rossini studied the composition carefully. “It would 
have been better,” he said, “if you had died and Beethoven had 
written the march.” .. . 

>» George Gershwin wanted to take some lessons in orchestration from 
Stravinsky. He cabled Stravinsky, “How much would you charge to give 
me lessons?” Stravinsky cabled back, ‘“‘How much do you earn a year?” 
Gershwin cabled, “A hundred thousand dollars.” Stravinsky replied, 
“You give me lessons.” . . . 

> Schumann-Heink had an enormous appetite. She was seated in front 
of a sirloin steak big enough for three people. Caruso asked her, “Are 
you going to eat that all alone, Ernestine?” “No,” she shook her head, 
“not alone. Mit potatoes.” . . . 

> At a rehearsal Toscanini got very angry at a slovenly trumpet player 
and finally threw him out of the orchestra. As the trumpet player was 
leaving, he turned around to Toscanini and said, “Nuts to you.” “It is 
too late to apologize,” said Toscanini, “too late to apologize.” - 

> Puccini was walking on the streets of Milan, hurrying to an appoint- 
ment. He passed an organ-grinder, who was grinding out Musetta’s 
Waltz from La Boheme. “You should grind that faster,” said Puccini 
in passing. The next day the organ-grinder appeared with a big sign 


on the organ: “Pupil of Puccini.” 


GEORGE MAREK in Good Housekeeping 





must suspend judgment as to wheth- 
er Stalin has genuinely and perma 
nently discarded this “fifth-column” 
weapon, whether Communist and 
near-Communist parties and groups, 
especially in the Balkans and in the 
countries adjacent to Russia, are not 
still operating under orders from 
Moscow. 

The re-establishment of the Pa- 
triarchate is a gesture of favor to the 
Orthodox Church. The new incum- 
bent, the former Metropolitan Ser- 


gius, has always been very loyal to’ 


the Soviet Government, even to the 
point of maintaining what was cer- 
tainly not true, that there has been 
no persecution of religion in Russia. 
Stalin is certainly not a man of any 
religious faith himself. In restoring 
the Patriarchate he is pursuing sev 
eral objectives: to conciliate those 
Russians who still remain loyal to 
the Orthodox faith, to make a favor- 
able impression on religious circles 
in foreign countries, and to advance 
his political interests in parts of the 
world where the Orthodox Church 
exercises a good deal of influence. 
such as the Balkans and the Near 
East. It would be premature to in- 
terpret this act as a full restoration 
of religious freedom until we know 
whether former Soviet legislative 
and administrative restrictions on 
the issue of religious literature, the 


building of new houses of worship, 
the training of priests and ministers 
of religion, have been or will be 
abolished. 

In our attitude toward Stalin and 
toward the Soviet regime it is wise 
to avoid extremes. We cannot con- 
duct the international relations of 
the United States on the basis of a 
social club. We cannot rule out of 
consideration the ruler of a very 
powerful country merely because we 
do not approve of some of his acts 
and theories. Insofar as Stalin’s fu- 
ture policies promote a just peace 
and orderly world reconstruction we 
can and should co-operate, in the 
hope that the more brutal aspects 
of Communist dictatorship will wear 
away and perhaps disappear with the 
passing of time. 

But only harm can result from 
the tendency, visible in some quar- 
ters, to misrepresent Stalin, the 
crafty, Machiavellian power politi- 
cian, the hundred-per-cent Russia 
First champion, as a compound of 
Sir Galahad and George Washington - 
of the Cherry Tree. Along with will- 
ingness to co-operate with Russia for 
good we should make unmistakably 
clear our unwillingness to colla- 
borate with Russia, or with any 
other foreign power, for evil pur- 
poses, such as the conquest and op- 
pression of weaker neighbors. 
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a forlorn little fellow with 
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ne thing there is that un- 
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un ever before in their whole 
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hunger, a lonely longing 
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ss wandering, day after day, 
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little fellow, he thinks of 
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1e trouble that is brewing in 
household too. He is too 
note the smoldering rebel- 
\nn’s weary, young face, too 
understand the bewilder- 
feels with this sudden bur- 
re sponsibility. To him any 
that relieves him of his 


Door-hey hids 


By EVELYN B. COOGAN 


overwhelming aloneness seems wel- 
come to a forlorn little door-key 
kid. 

But what sort of person is the 
mother of a door-key kid? Often 
she is a hard-pressed widow who 
seeks employment in a war industry 
in order to keep her little family to- 
gether and make the best of a bad 
situation. There are social agencies 
who can help her solve her problems, 
but she may not know this fact, or it 
may be that the attractive wages paid 
in ammunition factories made her 
ignore her right to some form of 
widow’s pension. 

Another type of door-key mother 
lives in a crowded, war-industry 
area where the need for workers is 
so acute that every able-bodied mem- 
ber of the community is urged to 
join the force for patriotic reasons. 
Neither she nor her employer real- 


izes that she was already making 
her greatest contribution to her 
country in preserving a good Ameri- 
can home for the growing citizens 
who must be strong enough and wise 
enough to keep tomorrow’s peace. 
And still another branch of the 
door-key mother’s club is made up 
of bored women who have never 
realized the magnitude of their job 
as homemakers and seek this escape 
from home and family. But if a cross 
section were taken of all the door- 
key mothers, perhaps the greatest 
number would be found working to 
provide added advantages for them- 
selves and their families. But are 
they doing so? They must now send 
their clothing to a commercial laun- 
dry, frequently patronize vendors of 
prepared foods such as delicatessens, 
bakeries, and restaurants, and neglect 
the “stitch in time.” All of these mot 
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Forlorn little fellows with hungry eyes, rowdy young- 
sters, adolescents deprived of a mother’s guidance—these 
are the children of thousands of American homes today 


only strain the budget, but they also 
create a demand for more manpower 
in each of these industries that serves 
the home at a time when all such 
establishments are shorthanded. So 
while it is true that the family pock- 
etbook is now fatter on pay day, I 
wonder if a careful comparison of 
the new expense budget with the old 
finds the family much improved. 
The public reaction to the prob- 
lem of the door-key family has 
been surprising. Some misguided 
representatives of the press eulogized 
working mothers as possessing “‘dou- 
ble duty patriotism.” One woman’s 
magazine featured a mother who 
joined the night shift in a factory in 
which the father of the family had 
daytime employment. And a few 
months ago Associated Press service 
sent across our land the picture and 
story of a woman who “puts her 
country first” according to the story 
heading. This is how she did it. She 
obtained legal permission to give her 
six-year-old son to her divorced hus- 
band so that she might join the 
Wacs. In contrast to this glamoriza- 
tion many protests have come from 


the Catholic press and pulpit and all 
social organizations concerned over 
the fate of the American home. 
Members of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor have 
made many constructive suggestions. 
To begin with they urge mothers of 
small children to stay home and take 
care of ‘their own families, unless 
economic necessity demands that they 
work or they possess some much 
needed skill. They point out that to 
care properly for these youngsters 
outside their own homes six expen- 
sive services must function. There 
must be facilities to give the pros- 
pective working mother information 
concerning type of care available for 
her children and the kind of workers 
needed in her community. Arrange- 
ments must be made to extend school 
hours, to place regular teachers on 
a rotating schedule and to make the 
schools into attractive, juvenile com- 
munity centers at the close of the 
classroom day. Care in expanded day 
nurseries must be arranged for the 
toddlers. “War Nurseries” the gov- 
ernment calls them when they are 
responsible for little folk under five 



































































































































years of age. Technically, “Child 
Care Centers” provide afterschool 
and holiday care for youngsters from 
five to twelve years of age. In reality 
many centers care for children of 
all ages and at all hours. However, 
the Children’s Bureau strongly rec- 
ommends that mothers confine their 
work to the day shift. 

In regard to the infant or very 
young toddler, the Children’s Bu- 
reau advises all mothers to stay with 
these little ones. When this is impos- 
sible, they feel that foster-family 
homes offer the best solution. The 
assistance of a community’s social 
agencies is often necessary in finding 
a suitable foster mother who pos- 
sesses the necessary health and tem- 
perament to co-operate in giving the 
baby the proper care. 

A homemaker’s service is also rec- 
ommended by the Children’s Bureau 
to care for children afflicted with 
some health or behavior problem 
that makes it inadvisable for them to 
be placed in the usual form of group 
care. For this service wofhen are 
trained by welfare agencies and are 
supervised by them. 

A sixth service is one that tests the 
ingenuity of the community, per- 
haps, more than any of the others, 
for it cannot be set up to meet any 
one need. It must be ready to meet 
the particular emergencies of the 
individual community. Adolescent 
guidance and entertainment is apt 
to be one of the chief problems of 
this Special Service Group. 

Needless to say, all of these groups 
require many well-trained workers 
and a large community budget if the 
children are to be competently shep- 
herded. Many welfare organizations 
operated by private charities have 
been enlarged to meet these new 
demands for child care. In Chicago 
one of the most interesting changes 
has been made in The Gads Hill 
Day Nursery, where an extra floor 
has been built to accommodate all 
of the toddlers now enrolled. The 
Nursery is located near several large 
factories that are now producing war 
materials. Many of these industries 
made generous donations toward the 
new addition to Gad’s Hill Nursery. 







A mother leaves her two young children 
at the nursery maintained by the air- 
craft plant by which she is employed 
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Che nursery is so popular with par- 
ents of the neighborhood that the 
management has to limit the group 
to children of working mothers. 

But what happens to the older 
child and the adolescent? Does he 
just tuck his door key in his pocket 
and go on to school? Thousands of 
purposeful youngsters are 
doing so every day. But there is many 
a lost lamb. ‘ 

With these stray sheep in mind I 
went to see Miss Marie Bell, who 
is in charge of the Mary Bartelme 
Clubs in Chicago. I found her a 
calm, charming little woman well 
aware of the problems of the adoles- 
cent door-key kid, and with a 
wealth of experience in the care and 
guidance of children coming from 
broken or neglected homes. Before 
Miss Bell assumed charge of the 
Mary Bartelme Clubs, she spent 
twenty years as a case worker in the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago. This 
background and her present respon- 
sibility have given her a broad com- 
prehension of the greater adolescent 
problem created by the present war. 

Chese problems differ not so much 
in kind as in number from the prob- 
lems that brought about the first 
Mary Bartelme Club. As a judge in 
the Juvenile Court, Mary Bartelme 
recognized the need for a better solu- 
tion than the Detention Home or 
the old “farming out” system as a 
mother’s helper for the girl who 
merited society's encouragement far 
more than its condemnation. She was 
well aware that history recorded a 
number of instances when society 
failed youth, such as the Apprentice 
System common in the 1850's, when 
boat loads of orphan and indigent 
children were shipped from Eng- 
land to America. So the first Mary 


steady, 


Bartelme Club was opened to pro- 
vide the closest substitute possible 
for a normal home. 


[t is interesting to note that the 
majority of these. problem young- 
sters, who rebel against their lot in 
society, possess high I. Q’s. The less 
alert members of their families have 
a more passive adjustment to life, 
and a happier one. 

From her files Miss Bell drew a 
number of case histories of girls who 
placed in her care either 
through the approval of the Juvenile 
Court or through the request of 


were 


some social agency such as the Na- 


tional Council of Catholic Women. 

For instance, there was Susanne, 
who came to Miss Bell a bewildered, 
broken little fourteen-year-old. She 
had been adopted in infancy by a 
couple who felt so keenly the plight 
of this little orphan that they show- 
ered her with every luxury their lim- 
ited budget could supply. This over- 
indulgence, instead of the healthy 
spirit of sharing that prevails in the 
normal home, made Susanne self- 
centered and un-co-operative. The 
early sympathy of her foster parents 
dimmed and Susanne began to brood 
over their rejection. However, she 
was a good student and was so in- 
terested in her classwork that things 
might have righted themselves if 
Susanne’s mother had not accepted 
work in the new ammunition factory 
down the street. This left Susanne 
with many lonely hours on_ her 
hands. Soon reports of her truancy 
from school reached her parents. But 
it was not until Susanne and a man 
twice her age were arrested as they 
were boarding a train that her fam- 
ily realized the full damage of their 
neglect. The court turned her over 
to one of the Mary Bartelme Clubs, 
and now, under Miss Bell’s sympa- 
thetic guidance, Susanne is regain- 
ing her normal adolescent interests. 


M*** another adolescent door- 
key-kid, too young to be eligi- 
ble for U. S. O. parties, has waited 
beside the high wire fence that sepa- 
rates the government reservation 
from civilian territory in hopes she 
may find some lonely youngster in 
uniform to cheer up. Police are vigi- 
lantly patrolling such areas and dis- 
couraging these promiscuous friend- 
ships whenever possible. Social work- 
ers are reporting that it is not the 
hardened prostitute who is causing 
trouble in this, but ‘the adolescent 
door-key kids whose misguided pa- 
triotism must be kept in check. 
Then there was Helen, who had 
been brought to Miss Bell because 
she quarreled constantly and vio- 
lently with her mother. Helen was 
the eldest of a large family of door- 
key kids. The baby of the family 
had been put in an orphanage after 
the mother had appealed for help 
because he was ill and needed special 
medicine and care. The next two 
roamed the streets after school and 
got themselves into many minor 
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scrapes. And the eldest, a lad of fif- 


teen, was picked up by the police 
in a tavern late at night. All of 
these things happened because their 
mother worked on the 3-’til-11 shift 
instead of accepting her more modest 
Aid To Dependent Children Pension 
available to widows in her plight. 
It is encouraging to find that a 
large number of working mothers 
realize the peril of the door-key 
kids and have already returned to 
their families. One mother who lives 
in a city on the eastern seaboard an- 
swered one of the first calls for nurses 
long out of training to take refresher 
courses. At the end of her three- 
months course she realized that her 
daughter and three sons had gotten 
very far away from her and that her 
most important job was with her 
family, It took her three months to 
restore the normal home atmosphere. 
Another woman went back to 
teaching last fall. She resigned in 
February, because she, realized what 
the lack of guidance was doing to 
her own children in her home. 
Fortunately for the welfare of the 
next generation, our Government 
continues to campaign against moth- 
ers of families seeking war jobs. Un- 
married women and women without 
children are urged to fill the neces- 
sary positions. But by the end of 
1943 some 3.4 million women have 
joined the 15,000,000 feminine work- 
ers already in industry. With many 
fathers facing the draft this year, 
mothers of families may. be forced 
into industry unless sufficient sup- 
plementary pay is allotted each 
member of a soldier’s family. 
Inflationary though this may be, 
this would be far better protection 
for the democracy we are defending 
in many corners of the earth than 
herding our youngsters into state- 
owned nurseries and youth centers 
such as the governments of Fascist 
and Communist lands provide. It is 
comforting to know that our Presi- 
dent has said, “If and where in the 
country any child lacks opportunity 
for home life, for health protection, 
for education, for moral or spiritual 
development, the strength of the 
nation and its ability to cherish and 
advance the principles of democ- 
racy are thereby weakened.” 
In this same spirit let us banish 
from America the disgraceful plight 
of the door-key kid. 
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HE world’s colored peoples en- 

vision racial democracy as a goal 
to be achieved by the present world 
conflict. They demand the end of the 
myth of white racial supremacy. In 
this they are supported by all justice- 
minded white people, for racial dis- 
crimination is one of the world’s 
greatest evils and perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to future world peace. The 
ominous stirrings among the hun- 
dreds of millions of colored people 
the world over make it imperative 
that a sound foundation for future 
racial justice be laid when the United 
Nations victory gives the signal for 
society’s reconstruction. 

The colored races turn hopeful 
eyes toward America. They see it as 
a great power with altruistic aims in 
the present struggle. They do not 
believe that this altruism will cease 
when victory comes. Perhaps our 
voluntary fitting of the Filipinos for 
independence long before the At- 
lantic Charter became a world docu- 
ment has created much of this feel- 
ing. Perhaps it is due to our constant 
refusal to gobble up the. political 
sovereignty of our smaller neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere. Perhaps 
it comes from an inborn admiration 
for the basic principles behind the 
world’s first great democratic re- 
public. But, regardless of causes, the 
feeling exists that this nation is the 
one to carry the torch for racial 
equality among the world’s peoples. 

This feeling is not easy to under- 
stand when one thinks of the racial 
discriminations existing within our 
own borders. Most of these dis- 
criminations are directed against the 
Negro. So widespread have they be- 
come recently that the Negro prob- 
lem is no longer one pertinent only 
to the Southern States. It has become 
national in scope as current wide- 
spread frictions clearly indicate. 

This evil is one which demands 
immediate abatement if this nation 
is to accept its destined leadership in 
re-creating world justice. One thing 
is definitely certain: we cannot be- 
come the guiding light among na- 
tions if we have to shade part of our 
light to cover up our own iniquities 
and shortcomings. And, generally 
speaking, our iniquities against the 
Negro one-tenth of our population 
are many. In some sections the Negro 
is, in reality, disfranchised, regardless 
of his Constitutional guarantees. In 
all sections he suffers from a lack of 
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Discrimination in labor unions is a fertile ground for race conflict 


lack Equals White 


By H. C. McGINNIS 


America’s greatest shame is indifference 


to the crying need for racial democracy 


economic democracy, for only rarely 
is he paid his white brother’s wages 
for work of the same amount and 
quality. When it comes to social de- 
mocracy, he simply doesn’t rate it at 
all in the majority’s opinion, 

Even in those few places where his 
residence is not restricted to “Negro 
districts,” his other social privileges 
are few. Perhaps these discrimina- 
tions are due to the failure of too 
many white Americans to realize that 
human slavery always degrades the 
master as well as the slave—another 
way of saying that any racial deg- 
radation suffered by Negroes as the 
result of slave days should never ex- 
ceed the self-reproach of whites for 
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their inhumanity in enslaving them. 
But, whatever the sources of these 
discriminations, the fact remains that 
they are positive denials of both 
Christianity and democracy. 

In discussing these discriminations, 
we must draw sharp lines between 
the nation’s present official attitude 
and that of many rank-and-file 
citizens. In recent years our national 
government has taken many steps to 
secure racial justice for the Negro. 
These steps have met with the hearty 
approval of many, but they have also 
created in certain quarters sharper 
antagonism toward the Negro. One 
early step established the first re- 
corded instance in which Congres- 
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sional legislation specifically prohibits 
racial discrimination when public 
funds are being expended. The 
Hatch Act makes an offense any dis- 
crimination because of race, color, or 
creed in work relief or direct relief 
supported by Congressional appro- 
priations. This earlier proscription 
of racial discrimination did not 
create the furor which later Presi- 
dential Executive Orders did. When 
the President ordered-that, in con- 
cerns filling government contracts, 
no discrimination in employment 
should arise from the applicant’s 


color or race, many corporation ex- 
ecutives found every possible excuse 
to evade the order’s spirit. In some 


cases, to comply with its letter, a few 
Negroes were hired as laborers and 
lavatory attendants. When company 
executives tried honestly to comply 
with the order, they often found 
their skilled white workers refusing 
to work with Negroes. 

However, pressing wartime needs 


have caused a much wider employ- 
ment of Negro help, especially where 
it qualifies for skilled ocupations. 
Last year saw more than a million 
Negroes working in war plants, many 
of them showing high degrees of in- 
dustrial skill. A recent official survey 
showed Negro women working as 


electricians, welders, machine tool 
operators, sheet metal workers, and 
in many other important skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. Despite this 


more ral employment of Negroes, 


there is still much discrimination in 
the wages paid; for work equal in 
quality and quantity. Vigorous efforts 
to eliminate this evil are being made 
by the Federal Fair Employment 
Practi Committee, until recently 
under the Most Reverend Francis 
J. Haas. This committee is pledged 
to eradicate racial unfairness in in- 
dustry 

Through the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Government has 
already done much for the Negro 
farmer. The FSA has helped thou- 
sands of Negro renters, share-crop- 
pers, and farm laborers to become 
land owners. The FCA, in addition 
to granting short term loans to 
worthy Negro farmers, had estab- 
lished by June 1940, forty-eight credit 
unions among Negroes, as well as 
numbering many Negro ‘members 
among credit urioris serving both 


races. Over fifty thousand rehabilita- 


tion loans, representing 12.5% of the 
total made, have been made to Negro 
farmers during the past four years. 
These loans enable worthy but poor 
Negroes to buy the things they need 
to make a living from.the land, such 
as livestock, equipment, seeds, and 
fertilizer, Through homestead proj- 
ects, rental co-operatives, and long- 
term land purchase loans, the Gov- 
ernment is laboring steadily to bring 
economic justice to those American 
Negroes who wish to engage in agri- 
culture. Further, it is estimated that 
about one-third of the dwelling units 
erected by the United States Housing 
Authority are occupied by Negro 
families. Much Public Works Admin- 
istration money was constructively 
used in providing elementary schools 
in heavily populated Negro districts 
and in adding much-needed build- 
ings at Negro colleges. Large allot- 
ments were also made to provide 
beds for Negro hospital patients 
throughout the country. 

No doubt this government interest 
in helping Negroes achieve economic 
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population. With its Catholic cul- 
ture and traditions, Latin America is 
well known for tolerance toward all 
peoples, regardless of color or creed, 
Hence Pan-American solidarity, both 
present and future, is being greatly 
advanced by this nation’s present of- 
ficial attitude toward its colored 
citizens. 

Since charges of American racial 
injustices cannot be laid at the door 
of this nation’s currently official 
policy, the trouble must lie mainly 
with the general public. While the 
average American prates loudly about 
the Declaration of Independence and 
particularly that part which pro- 
claims the self-evident truth “that 
all men are created equal,” he seems 
to labor under the impression that 
the phrase should rightfully read “all 
white men are created equal.” Even 
those Americans who, in academic 
discussions, accord the Negro full so- 
cial and economic rights usually fail 
most miserably when their turn 
comes to put their proclamations 
into actual practice. Almost all of 





“Ewing Galloway 


Bad housing is made worse by comparison with surrounding buildings 


and social parity with their white 
brothers has done much to encourage 
a stronger friendship with many of 
our Latin-American neighbors. For 
our southern and Caribbean neigh- 
bors include more than twenty-five 
million Negroes among their valued 
citizens. Brazil, always our warm 
friend and now our active ally, num- 
bers sixteen million people of Negro 
descent in her forty-three million 


them believe in segregation, wanting 
to see no part of their colored fellow 
citizens as patrons of their hotels, 
restaurants, or even such an imper- 
sonal place as the theater, unless the 
Negro is seated in “peanut heaven.” 

This attitude, especially in eating 
places, both embitters and amuses 
the colored person. He knows that, 
as a patron, his mouth and hands 
are considered near-poison by many 
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white patrons while, at the same 
time, Negro lips are tasting the soup 
being seasoned in the kitchen a few 
feet away and Negro hands are pre- 
paring victuals, even to the working 
up of the biscuits and pastries being 
so avidly consumed by white diners. 
This white inconsistency appears 
most remarkable to the Negro, for 
he cannot understand why black is 
considered nauseating in one place 
and not sickening in contacts far 
more intimate. To him it appears 
unreasonable snobbery. Yet he 
realizes with a heart-sickening bitter- 
ness that it is not his color which 
causes the chief objection; it is his 
social inferiority. His color is un- 
objectionable in a menial capacity, 
no matter how personal and intimate 
that capacity may be. But it causes 
millions of white people to go green 
around the gills when they are forced 
to sit alongside colored folks in com- 
mon carriers or public places or to 
eat near them in restaurants. The 
Negro who has been taught in school 
the reasons behind American democ- 
racy and who has read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Con- 
stitution, finds it nearly impossible 
to reconcile the preachments and the 
practices of his white fellow Amer- 
icans. 


HE recent race disturbances 
jg erus the country, while ex- 
tremely useful to Axis propagandists 
and rather embarrassing to our allies, 
should be matters of most vital con- 
cern to us, They portray a serious 
weakness in our social structure. 
While the Detroit riot received con- 
siderable publicity, mainly because 
of its scope and gravity, there have 
been other riots. and _near-riots 
throughout the country which have 
not been generally publicized in the 
interest of wartime unity. However, 
there is increasing friction in many 
localities, particularly those into 
which large numbers of Negro work- 
ers and their families have been 
introduced because of wartime in- 
dustrial necessities. Some of these 
communities preyiously contained 
only a handful of Negro residents, 
if any; others have found their “col- 
ored districts” overflowing into sec- 
tions ordinarily reserved for white 
residence. In both such cases, racial 
friction is very liable to occur, often 
due to emotional tensions caused by 
unusual conditions. 


Reliable reports seem to indicate 
that there is usually little possibility 
of race outbreaks in places where 
white and colored folks have lived 
without segregation. It is said that 
this is especially true of Detroit, there 
having been no trouble in those dis- 
tricts where both races have been 
living alongside one another for 
several years. Judging from such re- 
ports, one is inclined to draw the 
conclusion that segregation almost 
invariably breeds hatred and distrust 
on the Negro’s part and contempt on 
the white’s part; whereas a certain 
amount of intermingling, especially 
in regard to residence, proves to each 
party that the other is not such a bad 
fellow after all. 

In race disturbances, there are 
usually faults on both sides. This is 
true in the present situation. The 
whites are guilty of continuing an 
un-American prejudice and bigotry; 
of denying to their colored fellow 
Americans the same rights and priv- 
ileges which they claim for them- 
selves under Americanism. As indi- 
vidual citizens they are failing to 
keep pace with their government's 
progressive moves in its struggle to 
achieve a broader racial and social 
justice, They are, in effect, repudiat- 
ing the ideals of the nation’s Found- 
ing Fathers. They are showing a 
crass selfishness in refusing to permit 
the Negro worker the opportunity to 
earn a decent living and to establish 
decent living conditions for his 
family. They are allowing their fears 
of Negro economic competition— 
especially from Negro skilled workers 
who are currently proving an indus- 
trial aptitude equal to that of white 
workers when given proper training 
and opportunity—to grow into some- 
thing like a persecution mania. The 
more ignorant ones are falling prey 
to subversive machinations of pro- 
Nazi and pro-Jap groups or to the 
bigotries of those fellow travelers of 
the KKK Bedsheet Brigade. As a 
group they are spilling their, blood 
to achieve racial justice on a world- 
wide basis while inconsistently refus- 
ing to let it exist at home. 

On the Negro side there are many 
who, although still preferring de- 
mocracy, have unconsciously permit- 
ted themselves to be seriously indoc- 
trinated by the tons of Communist 
prewar propaganda which was aimed 
at America’s Negro people. Many 
foolishly believe that The Day—that 
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time promised by Red agitators when 
all underprivileged people will pro- 
claim their rights through violence— 
has arrived through the medium of 
a world holocaust. Others believe 
that it is an injustice worthy of 
action when they are pushed around 
by citizens of that country to which 
they are giving their sons, sons who 
are earning numerous medals and 
citations for courage and self-sacri- 
fice on every front. Others misin- 
terpret current trends. They are 
thoroughly sold on the idea that this 
war is bringing complete justice to 
all races and all peoples. This con- 
viction is further strengthened by 
various administration moves such 
as the Presidential executive order 
prohibiting discrimination because 
of race or color in war industries, 
the aceptance of Negroes into many 
armed services from which they were 
heretofore barred, and many other 
progressive moves for racial justice. 
Mistaking trends and goals for actu- 
alities, they are sometimes too quick 
in resenting any resemblance to that 
treatment which they alone believe 
to be a thing of the past. Still others, 
entering highly developed com- 
munities from very backward sec- 
tions without any intermediate prep- 
aration, make that mistake all too 
common: to ignorant humanity in 
mistaking social privileges for un- 
bridled license, thus making them- 
selves obnoxious. 
f Gs then, is the case as it stands: 
discrimination, if not official, at 
least. among individuals and in labor 
unions; simultaneous subscription to 
the phrases of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, to the Good Neighbor 
policy with the races to the south, 
and to righteous protests at Euro- 
pean and Asiatic racial oppression. 
it looks like hypocrisy. It is time for 
us Americans to realize that black 
equals white despite incidents that 
indicate otherwise. 

There are no causes, however, 
which patience, tolerance, and educa- 
tion on both sides will not eliminate. 
These causes must be overcome 
promptly, for postwar society must 
strive for a complete justice based 
upon man’s universal brotherhood. 
The intrinsic worth of man, regard- 
less of race or color, must be recog- 
nized. Yet this nation cannot hope to 
pick the mote out of world society's 
eye while it has a beam in its own. 








Thirty-nine Days Adrift 


By G. O. (DICK) McLAUGHLIN, U.S.N. 
as told to Lieut. C. K. BLACKBURN, U.S.N. Retired 


HIRTY-NINE days. A_ short 
iy ype Yes. But not in an open 
boat, crowded to the gunwales. Each 
day was a year, packed with all the 
emotions of a lifetime. 

[t started early on a June morn. 
ing. The messenger as usual came 
into the Armed Guard Quarters to 
call us to relieve the watch on duty 
at the gun. Jim, one of my watch, 
eighteen years old, had a budding 
mustache of which he was very 
proud. We were razzing him about 
how much it had grown in the night. 
Suddenly the ship shuddered. We 
all fell in a heap, arms, legs, and 
bodies scrambled on the deck. 

“Good ‘lord, Dick, what hap- 
pened?” Jim asked. 

“Felt like the ship hit a brick wall. 
here ain’t no brick walls here in 
the Atlantic five hundred miles from 
St. Thomas. Must have been....” 

I didn’t finish that sentence. An- 
other shock sent me spinning ten 
feet down the passageway. The ship 
rocked in agony. Greasy water spilled 
down over me m a cascade. 

| struggled upward to my feet. 
Grease coated my hands, legs, and 
clothes. The stink of it was all 
around me. Second by second the 
water became deeper. I sloshed 
through it, made my way to top- 
sides. Once in the open I ran at top 
speed across the canted deck to my 
gun station. 

Our gun was already loaded, 
ready for action, The gun captain 
raked the ocean with his binoculars. 
{ stepped into my pointer’s slot, 
praying for a shot at the enemy be- 
fore the ship went down. 


“Not even the feather of a pert- 
scope in sight,” the gun captain 
grumbled as he took his glasses 


down. 

“Train her around, Jack,” | 
called to the gun trainer. “Let’s see 
what we can pick up with our 
scopes. 

As the gun started swinging, I 


elevated, then depressed. The ele 
vating gear stuck. I could not move 
it. I cussed. I could not bring the 
gun to bear on the ocean. The ship 
listed too heavily to port. 

Seconds later the shrill shriek of 
the boatswain’s pipe resounded 
throughout the ship. “Abandon 
ship!” the boatswain bellowed. “All 
hands man the lifeboats.” 

We left our useless gun almost im- 
mediately. I went on the double to 
lifeboat #2 on the port side. Two 
men stood by the davits. Already 
they were lowering away. The boat 
was halfway to the water. I saw many 
men who were even then seating 
themselves on the thwarts. I started 
down the rope to join them. My 
feet were about three feet above the 
boat’s deck when I heard a screech 
from topside, “Knot in forward 
painter.” 

The afterline ran free and clear 
but the strain on the forward painter 
opened the boat and spilled the men 
in it toward the sea. As they dived 
out three grabbed my right leg. One 
clutched my left. My arms almost 
tore loose from their sockets. Sud- 
denly I heard a tearing sound. My 
right pants leg had torn loose. The 
three men holding on there dis- 
appeared into the sea. I never saw 
them again. 

Slowly, laboriously, I pulled my- 
self upward, the merchantman still 
clinging to my left leg. I reached 


the deck and pulled him to safety- 


For a second or so we lay there pant- 
ing, fighting for breath. 

We could not wait long. Each in. 
stant the ship listed more heavily. 
Before long she would go hurtling 


Torpedoed in the Atlantic, 

hungry, parched, sun-blis- 

tered, lifeboat crowded to the 

gunwales—it’s a saga of men 

fighting against death at sea 
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into the depths. As soon as we dared 
we ran to the starboard side, jumped 
feet-first into the sea. No wreckage, 
no life raft were near. 

We watched the final dive of our 
ship. My energy was almost gone. 
Even when floating I felt my heart 
pounding. I knew I could not con- 
tinue swimming much _ longer. 
Neither my merchantman compan- 
ion nor I spoke a word. We needed 
every ounce of our strength. 

Finally I heard him croak out, “I 
can’t keep it up any longer. I’m 
done.” I tried to reach him. Even 
that short swim was too much. Be- 
fore I could get to his side he threw 
up his hands and disappeared from 
sight. I was alone. 

Every muscle of my body ached. 
The sun shone down angrily on me. 
I envied my companion. The depths 
of the ocean looked inviting to me. 

Something kept me from giving 
up. I'm not sure what, but probably 
it was the God my parents had 
taught me to believe in. A few min- 
utes after my companion gave up 
the battle for life I heard the flap, 
flap of paddles in the waves. A life 
raft bore down toward me. I made 
a few feeble strokes in its direction 
and called out. A heartening hail 
answered my puny cry. A little later 
I lay at full length on the life raft. 
My tortured lungs dragged in great 
gulps of air. My weary muscles re- 
laxed. I was the fourteenth occupant. 

While I still stretched out on the 
raft I heard a gasp come almost 
simultaneously from the thirteen 
throats of my rescuers. I raised my 
head. The great hulk of a U-boat 
heaved upward through the sea. I sat 
up. The instant the submarine sur- 
faced, men swarmed from the con- 
ning tower. 

Their hands carried machine guns. 
The muzzles of those guns did not 
waver. They menaced us more surely 
each second the U-boat approached. 
Each instant I expected them to spit 
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The lifeboat swung in a wide arc. Slowly, painfully, the weary, hungry 
men rowed back toward where the demented man flaired at the water. 


forth lead and~blast us from our 
precarious perches. 

On, on, came the submarine. It 
pulled right alongside our raft. I 
counted thirty-five men on its deck. 
Each had his “tommy gun.” I could 
tell the three officers who appeared. 
They were armed only with pistols. 
They stayed in the conning tower. 
The sailors were young men. I don’t 
believe many of the crew were over 
eighteen. I thought the officers in 
the late twenties. The eyes of all 
were grim. Those guns meant busi- 
ness. One move and a fusillade of 
shells would speed toward us. We 
knew it. We remained quiet. 

“Who iss the captain?” one of the 
officers asked in broken English. 


“He is not here,” the leading sea- 
man on the raft answered. 

“You are in charge—yess?” the 
German went on. “What ship were 
you on? With what cargo did you 
sail? To what port were you bound?” 

The seaman answered the ques- 
tions. The German seemed satisfied. 
He turned to the officer alongside 
him—I guessed the latter to be the 
captain—and they held a long con- 
versation in German. At its end the 
Nazi turned again to us. 

“Can we anything for you do?” he 
asked. 

We asked for food, cigarettes, and 
a compass. 


Illustrated by HARRY T. FISK 


“Food and compass, no,” he re- 
plied. “Cigarettes, yes.” He turned 
to one of the men and barked out 
an order. The man disappeared into 
the conning tower. When he hove 
in sight again he had a package of 
cigarettes for each of us. 

The officer passed them over to 
the raft. An instant later the engines 
of the sub turned over. Men van- 
ished down the conning tower 
hatch as the sub churned our raft 
in the whirlpool of its propellers. 
But not all went below. The U-boat 
stayed on the surface for about 600 
yards, All the time her ugly snout 
was above water the sunlight glinted 
on the metal of guns. They took no 
chance that we, at the last moment, 
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might open fire before they dove. 

We heaved a sigh of relief when 
the sea swallowed the German ma- 
rauder. Yet our condition was des- 
perate enough. The food stowed 
aboard could not be spread out for 
longer than five days. Of water we 
had two one-quart beakers. The raft 
had no sails. Even if sails could have 
been rigged we had no compass by 
which to steer. Most of us were green 
hands; we would not have been able 
to steer by stars or sun. The im- 
mensity of the Atlantic I-never un- 
derstood so fully. What ship could 
sight our small dot? How could we 
get through the days ahead? 

The others had the same hopeless 
outlook. I knew it when we sighted 
the small sails shining in the sun- 
light. As one man we let out a yell. 
As those wonderful sails came nearer 
and nearer the sinking feeling in the 
pit of my stomach disappeared. All 
over the raft men could be seen 
opening the German cigarettes. I 
did the same and stuck one of the 
cork-tipped, partially ersatz things 
in my mouth. The cloud of smoke I 
puffed forth joined with those of 
my fellows to express our delight 
at this God-sent lifeboat. 

The sight of its thirty-two feet 
jammed almost to overflowing did 
not, at that moment, change my 
feeling of pleasure. Even thte request 
of the merchant first mate—the 
senior officer saved from the ship— 
for nine volunteers to remain on the 
raft did not shake me. 

The lifeboat was here. Her double 
sails flung to the breeze. Stowed 
aboard was a big water keg and 
enough rations to carry us to safety. 
The mate, a trained seaman, was 
at the tiller. He could guide us 
quickly through the 400-odd miles 
which at that instant seemed so 
short. 

[ willingly volunteered to stay on 
the raft. Part of my feeling of se- 
curity was lost when my first rations 
came over from the boat. Three 
ounces of water and one hardtack. 
That was my breakfast. I had re. 
ceived. one sip of water after I was 
first hauled up on the raft. The 
three ounces now assigned to me did 
not assuage my thirst. The single 
hardtack answered for only a small 
part of the food my stomach craved. 

That morning we on the raft 
talked freely with the forty-nine 
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A FOUNTAIN SEALED 
By Sister Thivsse, ja DS. 


One brief phrase out of scripture I — 


To other praise of her— 


She was a woman who had learned the art 
Of pondering in her heart, 


Of inner cherishing, keeping the word 
By which her soul was stirred. 


Beneath the literal integument 


She sweetly bent 


To inner meanings; limpid and profound, 


That held her bound 


To them for all the years that she should be, 


Tasting their ecstasy. 


Much as the fleeting color of a wing 
Might hold one pondering, 


Or poignant words of lovers, told apart 


Still rend the heart. 


This is the woman I would stand before 
At Nazareth’s unlatched door. 


This is the radiant woman I would meet 
On Bethlehem’s narrow street, 


Serenely poised and beautifully wise, 
Whose soul burns in her eyes 


Holding its secret wisdom, love-annealed, 


As a fountain sealed. 


men in the lifeboat. She had no 
compass aboard. No charts were on 
hand. The mate was setting our 
sun and stars to guide him and was 
course due west but he had only the 
the only man familiar enough with 
these heavenly bodies to navigate by 
them. Even so, he hoped to be able 
to make a landfall in about fifteen 
days. Fifteen days! I was dumb 
enough to think of what lay ahead 
only as an adventure. What did it 
matter if I did have to go on short 
rations? It would only give me more 
to tell my girl when I returned to 
the States. 

By noon the talk almost died. We 
stolidly ate the square inch of choco- 
late which was our lunch, swallowed 
the meager allowance of water. The 
tropic sun directly overhead sent its 
malevolent rays down to blister my 


uncovered head. I took off my un- 
dershirt and draped it over my head. 
The adventure already began to pall. 
I drifted off to sleep, uneasy sleep. 

In my dream I went back to my 
South Carolina home. I tasted the 
bountiful meals my mother pre- 
pared. Carafes of my home’s cool 
spring water sat on the table before 
me. The awakening was like a sud- 
den transfer from heaven to pur- 
gatory. 

The sky still was cloudless. The 
sun beat down with undiminished 
fury. Even the light wind which 
ruffled the surface of the ocean 
brought no relief. I remembered 
reading about the hot desert wind, 
the sirocco. The breeze which blew 
against our hot skins must have been 
its close relative. It did not cool, 
only burned. 
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I was mighty glad to see the sun 
sink behind the horizon. The eve- 
ning meal of the usual three ounces 
of water plus one rolled malted-milk 
tablet came across to us. It was 
hardly a banquet. The heat of the 
tropics settled down on us. But the 
sun no longer scorched us. An oc- 
casional gentle wave rolled over the 
raft to cool our fevered skins. 

Another day passed. The glare of 
the sun did not diminish. Three 
times a day we moistened our already 
swollen lips. Three daily meager 
meals sank almost unnoticed into 
the voids of our stomachs. My ciga- 
rette supply ran low. I rationed it 
myself. Twice daily I allowed myself 
the delight of one quarter of a 
cigarette. Only twice. 

The third day after the torpedo- 
ing it was still clear, hot, and muggy. 
The sea lay unruffled. In the middle 
of the morning we heard a wild 
screech from the boat ahead. An in- 
stant later one of the men, laughing 
insanely, scrambled up the main- 
mast like a monkey and plunged 
off into the water. 

Immediately we heard the mate 
shout, “Douse all sails.” The sails 
came tumbling down. Men manned 
the gars. The lifeboat swung in a 
wide arc. Slowly, painfully, the 
weary, hungry men rowed back to- 


- ward where the demented man flailed 


wildly at the water. Gentle hands 
dragged him into the boat, rigged 
a queer awning of dungarees over 
him. Night and day for two days 
and nights his shipmates watched 
over him. They soothed him when 
he started to rise. They fanned him 
with their shirts. Their kindly care 
brought his complete recovery. 

This sudden insanity of one of 
our own sobered everyone. No one 
thought more that we were on an 
adventure. We knew it would only 
be through the grace of God that 
we reached port safe, sound, men- 
tally whole. For the first time J 
heard prayers spoken aloud on the 
raft, Without God I would have 
despaired entirely. I think the others 
all felt-the same. 

On the fourth day our water ration 
came down to two ounces three 
times daily. Did you ever measure 
out two ounces of water? Try it 
sometime on a hot summer’s day. 
See how little it helps to relieve 
your thirst. Stay out in the blazing 


sun all day long. Don’t seek an in- 
stant’s shade till after nightfall. Do 
this and you may have some small 
idea of what we faced, The sky never 
once clouded over. I got so I hated 
the blue of the skies. 

After two weeks our raft became 
so water logged as to make it im- 
possible to stay longer. We clam- 


_bered painfully from it into the 


lifeboat, nine more men to be shel- 
tered in a boat where already forty- 
nine were crowded together. The 
next day—the day the mate hoped 
to make a landfall—our food supply 
ran out. We dangled our hands in 
the water and pulled out long strings 
of kelp. This seaweed we dried on 
the boat. Then we munched it. It 
was tasteless, unsavory. The salt 
which clung to it after its long im- 
mersion in the sea added almost 
unbearably to our thirst. We threw 
the remaining bits back into the un- 
kind ocean. From that time on, 
when our hunger became unendur- 
able, we trailed the boat paddles 
over the side and then chewed on the 





I never saw anyone I welcomed 
so much as the two Negro 
women who waited on the beach 
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wood while it was still wet. 

On the seventeenth day our water 
ran out. Not until then had we real- 
ized what a blessing our two-ounce 
ration had been. The pitiless sun 
still held its place in the sky. Not 
once had it been covered. Our 
throats dried out. We could not 
speak. We only croaked. Our mouths 
became a crater of consuming fire. 
Each day the relentless sun built up 
that flame. Our bodies were almost 
entirely covered with sores. 

For four days we went through 
the tortures of the damned. Not 
much longer could we have held 
out. Then came the blessed rain. We 
unrigged our sails and channeled 
the precious moisture into the watcr 
keg. Every one on board worked 
with mouths open, uplifted, to let 
the grateful coolness drip into our 
parched. throats. 

The mate gave us a special ration 
of six ounces of water after that 
rain. The sweetness of that long 
draught of water I shall never forget. 
The next morning after the rain I 
looked over the side of the boat. 
What I saw made me cry out with 
delight. 

“Fish,” 
them.” 

I reached my hand into the water 
and came up with one. Soon every- 
one on board had a fish. We chewed 
their heads, ate their heart and liver, 
devoured everything except the 
bones. They tasted good, even un- 
cooked. The mate said they were 
pompanos. Those in the water 
seemed undisturbed by our groping 
hands. They followed the boat right 
along. For five days we gorged our- 
selves on them. By that time our 
water had again given out. The 
blood of the fish was our only drink. 

The morning of the twenty-sixth 
day of our saga, one of the men 
reached over the side for a pompano. 
His arm plunged beneath the sur- 
face looking for his prey. Suddenly 
he gave an unearthly shriek—I can 
still hear it. He lifted up the gory 
stump where his arm had been. Sick, 
I looked over the side. I could see 
the fin of a shark moving away. We 
bandaged the mutilated arm as best 
we could. It was useless. Two days 
later, after hours of screaming agony, 
the injured man died. We stopped. 
The mate murmured a short prayer. 
Then we lowered the dead man into 


I shouted, “schools of 
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the ocean. His ordeal was at an end. 

With the coming of the shark the 
pompanos disappeared. We had 
neither water nor food. Haggard. 


bearded skeletons we were, more 
dead than alive. Death would have 
been welcomed to put an end to 
our misery. We envied the couk, who 
died of exposure two days after we 


buried the wounded man in the sea. 

We were listless, uninterested, al- 
lifeless. Lice crawled unmo 
lested through our hair and beards 
and over our bodies. No one kept a 
lookout. None had real hopes of 
seeing land again. We dangled in 
the lifeboat like marionettes whose 
strings had not yet been pulled. 
Some had their legs on the gun- 
wales. Some lay on the deck in the 
muck. Some lay crosswise. Desperate. 
almost hopeless prayers were about 
the only words heard from one day’s 
end to another. Even the weather 
seemed to mock us. The rain which 
would have given us the moisture 
essential to recovery never came 
back. 

When the mate croaked out, 
“Land Ho,” on the morning of the 
thirty-second day of our Calvary, it 
did not arouse us. Few even looked 
where he pointed. I did. I thought 
I saw land. I could not be sure. It 
might be a dread mirage painted 
there to arouse false hopes. I kept 
my eyes upon it. It did not fade 
away. We approached nearer and 
nearer. Not till the moon lighted 
up the sky did our boat ground on 
the shore of an island. We climbed 
painfully out and waded ashore: 
One of our few remaining flares 
lighted a fire. 

No one came. In the morning 
we explored the island, later found 
to be 
lower Bahamas. No food of any kind 
could we scare up. We did stumble 
onto a water hole. The mate tried 
to get us to take it easy. He could 
not. We drank and drank of the 
sulphur-flavored water. We reached 
up into the trees, grabbed down the 
green leaves and devoured them. 
Ihe combination of the two cleaned 
us out. Yet none was seriously ill. 

When the next morning came the 
mate ordered us back to the boat. 
About half refused to go. They said 
they preferred to die ashore rather 
than face another day in the boat 
Ourz leader commandeered the serv- 


most 





little Anuga Island in the. 


ices of those willing to leave the 
island. We half-drove, half-coaxed 
the others back into the boat. 

Up went our sails. For another 
day and a half without food or 
water we saw nothing. The men 
driven back to the ship grumbled 
and complained. Then we saw 
another island. Again we landed. 
Again there was no food. The water 
supply of the tiny coral reef was one 
small pool of brackish water. But it 
was moist. We again ate green leaves. 
We. prowled the seashore. Snails 
crawled on the sand. 

We picked up as many as we 
could, started a fire, stewed them in 
the brackish water, stuck in green 
leaves, and made a sick, weakly snail 
broth at which the poorest of us 
would have turned up our noses in 
happier days. It tasted as good to 
us as the first manna did to the 
Israelites. We stayed on that island 
two and a half days, resting in the 
shade of the trees, eating this poor 
excuse of a broth. 

Even the faintest-hearted regained 
some hope from this stay. No one 
objected when the mate ordered us 
again to the boat. This time we 
headed northward. Two days later 
we sighted Acklin Island. We almost 
did not reach the channel of its one 
tiny harbor. Our first gale of the 
thirty-nine days roared dowr upon 
us. The boat bucked and kicked like 
a rodeo horse, but we succeeded in 
reaching the channel. 

Even within the channel we ex- 
pected the boat to swamp at any 
minute. We were too weak, too 
crowded, to bail out the water that 
shot over the gunwales. We did 
manage to get our anchor up, drop 
it over the side. Then we prayed 
that its flukes would catch and hold 
us. What a relief when a sudden 
jerk told us we were at anchor. We 
dared not try to go ashore. White- 
caps whipped the tops of the waves. 
All night the sea pounded viciously 
at our frail craft. No one could sleep. 

As soon as the sun appeared we 
brought our anchor to short stay 
and started farther up the channel. 
The boat suddenly stopped as the 
sound of ripping planks grated into 
our ears. Water poured into the 
boat. We had to get out. Beneath 
our feet was coral reef. lts sharp 
edges cut into our tender feet. 

I never saw anyone I welcomed 








so much as I did the two Negro 
women who waited for us on the 
beach of that atoll. When they spoke 
English I wanted to throw my arms 
around them and hug them. I'm 
sure all the other boys felt the same. 

We didn’t have to tell them what 
had happened to us. They knew. 
They led us to their tiny house and 
cooked corn-meal mush for us. They 


‘ brought fresh water from their well : 


and placed it before us. I've had 
many a good meal before that day 
and since. But I know that nothing 
ever tasted so good to me as that 
corn-meal mush, washed down with 
the cool, fresh water which I had 
almost forgotten ever existed. 

That night we all slept in a Negro 
schoolhouse on a cement floor. But 
we were safe and under cover. I 
needed no feather bed. My mind 
was at rest. I slept peacefully. No 
horrible dreams haunted me. 

Three days we stayed on Acklin 
Island. Its Negro inhabitants treated 
us royally. They killed goats to give 
us meat, fed us with goat milk. The 
last night before a schooner was to 
leave to take us to another island 
our hosts held a church meeting. 
Sailors are supposed to be tough. I 
guess some are. But all of us at- 
tended that meeting. When the 
Negro quartet started to sing in their 
mellow tones, our voices joined 
them. We almost lifted the roof 
as we sang, “Praise God From Whom 
All Blessings Flow.” 

We had not gone far in our 
schooner before a yacht signalled to 
us and pulled alongside. Our Negro 
friends had passed the word to the 
authorities in Nassau that we were 
coming. Food, all kinds of food, and 
cigarettes were handed out. 

In Nassau we went to the hospital 
for treatment for our salt-water sores. 
The British treated us splendidly. 
Then we flew to Miami, thence to 
New York. When I reached New 
York | stepped on the scales. The 
157-pound youngster who left the 
torpedoed ship weighed only 118 
then. I must have weighed less than 
110 when [I landed at Acklin. 

Go again? Sure. Not until seamen 
throughout the world are safe trom 
murderous attacks can we stop go- 
ing to sea. We owe it to ourselves 
and to seamen everywhere to see to 
it that others will not have to go 
through the agony we did. 
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ICKY, that sort of good-looking 
kid that just got his sergeant’s 


- stripes the other day—he got a letter 


from his folks a couple of days ago. 
It was a nice letter, the usual “mom 
an’ dad” kind of writing, you know 
—they asked about his health, if he 
had enough to eat, and if he had 
warm clothes. Then they asked him 
if he ever got the chance to go to 
church “over there.” 

It never occurred to me before, 
not ’til Nicky read his letter to me, 
that every mother who has a son 
in the service—especially overseas— 
must wonder if her “Nicky” has the 
opportunity to attend services “over 
there.” 

Mothers the country over, “ya 
ain’t got nothin’ to worry about”— 
be your son in the land down under 
or ‘way on top in Alaska, in Eng- 
land, Africa, or Italy, or even if he’s 
aboard some ship bouncin’ the 
waves on the high seas—he still has 
the opportunity to attend “church.” 

The men of the outfit that I’m in, 
which is typical of any U. S. Army 
and Air Corps outfit overseas, have 
had services on a barracks’ doorstep 
in Missouri, on a bandstand in New 
Jersey, in the bleachers of the Plant 
Field Baseball Stadium in Florida, 
in the beautiful main ballroom of 
the Queen Elizabeth, in the mess 
hall of a crowded troop ship in the 
Atlantic, in a gymnasium in Eng- 
land, in the open desert in Africa, 
and in the mud and rain near Oran. 
Some of our services were inter- 
rupted by air raids and bombings, 
but as soon as the all-clear was 
sounded the services were resumed. 

A chaplain is available to all or- 


ganizations whether they're at the 
front or behind the lines. Some or- 
ganizations are fortunate enough to 
have their own chaplain, and these 
chaplains move with the men. They 
can set up a new, place of prayer 
with greater speed than the side- 
walk hawker on Times Square can 
set up his suitcase counter. 

An Army chaplain has to be a 
combination soldier, chaplain, fa- 
ther, mother, and pal to the boys of 
his and other outfits. He never fails 
to remind the boys to bring their 
troubles to him, be it homesickness 
or rheumatism—and you can wager 
your last gas coupon that the chap- 
lain has beaucoup callers. 

Enlisted men and officers alike go 
to see the chaplain. Some come to 
get a few words of encouragement 
about their folks back home; some 
come because of illness in the family 
back in the States. Others come be- 
cause the gal back home may have 
decided that a 4-Fer in the States 
is a bigger consolation than an A-1 
hero in Italy or the Solomons. And 
then there are those that take ad- 
vantage of the “pal” sector of the 
chaplain’s big heart and ask for a 
couple of hundred francs or lire— 
“pay ya back pay day, Father.” 

In England all of our services 
were held in the gymnasium; the 
gym was our “church,” a mess-hall 
table was our altar, and the roar of 
the Fortresses was our choir. 

Our Christmas Services were held 
out of doors, at the brink of the Sa- 
hara Desert, Here the desert was our 
“church.” Four wooden boxes, that 
once contained bombs, comprised 
the altar. But our choir hadn't 
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We bot Religion 


By S/SGT. “YANK” CHAPMAN 


“We gotta take the town by 
chaplain 
wants to have services there!” 


changed—the drone of the Forts was 
still overhead. 

When the American forces pushed 
toward Gafsa, the chaplain pushed 
on with them, trying to get into 
Gafsa before noon so that he could 
set up for the morning services in a 
church there. Unfortunately, Gafsa 
fell one hour past noon. 

A short time ago, church-going 
G.I.’s had the great privilege of 
meeting Archbishop Spellman. After 
the services the Archbishop person- 
ally greeted each soldier. 

In the foxholes out here, in Italy, 
and in the Pacific, there are no athe- 
ists. Prayer is realistic and profound. 
Prayer has a new and deeper mean- 
ing. And there isn’t a soldier on 
any battlefield in the world who can 
truthfully say that, at one time or 
another, he hasn’t lifted his heart 
in prayer. 

When a soldier is huddled in a 
foxhole with the whine and blast- 
ings of Jerry bombs trembling the 
ground around him, he automatical- 
ly turns to prayer and he prays more 
reverently than ever before. 

War, with its bombings and ter- 
rors, has reached deep into the 
hearts and minds of all peoples, 
many of whom have never prayed 
before. It has proved to them that 
we all have religion deep down in- 
side, even though in many of us it 
has been buried beneath unbased 
disbelief and neglect. 

Out here I guess we fellows just 
take it for granted that people back 
home know all about these things. 
There’s no need to worry. Between 
the chaplains and the bombs, we got 
religion. 








St. Christopher Slept 








ESTWARD and north the 

long train raced through the 
night, through desert lands vast and 
vague and starlit. ‘I ucson before mid- 
night. And in the bright morning, 
journey’s end. The orange groves; 
the City of Angels, and others. 

The wartime train was crowded, 
of course, with men in the service 
and women, with lovers and mothers, 
and business-folk. There was a Con- 
gressman on the train, and a moving- 
picture actress, and a gentleman 
with several names but one set 
of fingerprints. The happy were 
there, and the sorrowing; the good 
and the bad, and Thomas John 
Casey. 

An elderly man and frail, with 
the pallor of recent illness; he was 
on his way back to the Pullman now 
from the diner. Balancing to the 
sway and lurch, he stepped along 
briskly, smiling politely to Waves 
and Wacs, saying, “Hello, there,” to 
soldiers and sailors. And why not? 
- For he was one of them, a veteran 
himself of the Spanish-American 
War. 

Undefeated, this Thomas J. Casey. 
Dapper and debonair, he wore his 
years like a _ boutonniecre. Close- 
shaved and faintly cologned, with 
his immaculate linen and bright tie, 
his quiet good suit of gray tweed 
ana che satisfied air of him, he 
looked indeed like a man of wealth. 
He felt like one, too, and with rea- 
son. For snug and thick in his inner 
coat pocket, rested a grand new alli- 
gator wallet; holding safe seven 
beautiful ten dollar bills, one five, 
and thirteen ones. 

Mr. Casey was contentedly ‘aware 
of them, striding the aisle. And he 
knew, he thought, where each was 
going. A dollar, no less, for his last 
train breakfast; fifty cents for the 
porter; a dollar or even two for a 
taxi from the depot to Hollywood. 
He could buy a bouquet to bring 
with him, cigarettes for Captain Joe, 
and arrive at the house with the tens 
unbroken. Independent he’d be, an 
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expense to no one, beholden to none. 

And he’d earned that himself, be: 
ing careful. The glow of his virtue 
was in him now, and the pride. 
From Boston, three days to Arizona, 
two bottles of beer he had taken, no 


‘more. A good trip. Thanks to the 


shrewdness of him and the iron will, 
and St. Christopher, too, whose 
medal he wore on his undershirt. 
They looked after their own, them 
saints. They did so. 

A small thing rolled in the aisle 
at Mr. Casey’s brown good brogues. 
He nearly trod on it, and stooping, 
retrieved it. An orange warm to his 
fingers and slightly sticky: He saw at 
once where the fruit belonged. Two 
seats down, a flustered young moth- 
er held a whimpering infant. A very 
blonde young woman, shabby neat, 
she cradled her restless offspring, the 
while with her free hand she was 
trying to eat from a paper box on 
the seat beside her. A child herself, 
the old man thought; twenty maybe, 
but the face of her white with fa- 
tigue and strain. 

She took the orange and mur- 
mured thanks with a timid smile. 
Her young eyes didn’t smile. They 
looked unhappy. A strange look, he 
thought, and said cheerfully, “He’ll 
be a ball-player, that little feller. 
And how old is he, ma’am?” 

The woman’s voice was low, and 
not native American. Obviously 
German. “Fourteen months, sir.” 

“Well, now.” As always, when he 
looked at infants, Mr. Casey beamed, 
feeling the tenderness like a warm 
drink in him. But the baby’s face 
was too flushed, his sleepy eyes too 
hot and bright. Poor little tyke, 
thought Mr. Casey, and said to the 
mother, “Hard on ’em, ma’am, this 
traveling.” 

That strange look went from the 
mother’s eyes. She said softly, “I 








think he has the fever.” That was all. 

Light as a leaf on grass, the old 
man’s hand touched the baby’s 
cheek. “Well, now, a little,” he ad- 
mitted. “A degree or so, maybe.” 
Reassuringly, he added, “They get 
that way, ma’am. It means nothing.” 
He stood there a second, remember- 
ing his new tweed suit, neatly 
pressed for tomorrow’s arrival. ‘Then 
easily, casually, “Here, let me have 
him,” the old man said. “You eat 
your supper. You'll get indigestion.” 

The young mother looked startled. 

“I have a way with them,” Mr, 
Casey said firmly. 

With a sigh of relief, she surren- 
dered her treasure. 

The old gentleman did not know 
how to hold babies; his arms re- 
laxed, but one hand firm at the back 
of the neck. He rocked his shoulders 
to the rhythmic sway of the train, 
and presently he sang, rising and 
falling, a low, sad croon. The young 
mother held her sandwich to listen, 
wonder touching her dark eyes. She 
must be mistaken, the words made 
no sense, but it seemed to her the 
old man was singing, “Heigh-ho, the 
dairy-o, the old Keeley cure, the old 
Keeley cure.” 

He stopped his singing to ask in a 
sing-song voice, “And how far are 
you going, ma’am?” 

“To Los Angeles, sir,” she said. 

His voice sounded pleased. “Now 


‘that’s a coincidence. I’m going to 


L. A. myself; to Hollywood, that is. 
To my granddaughter, Kathleen.” 
His old voice was proud, explaining. 
“She’s married to a soldier, a big 
marine captain. I’ve been in the hos- 
pital, you .see. Back in Boston. A 
little weakness, a shortness of breath. 
But my Kathleen was writing every 
day. Lonesome for me, poor child.” 

The young woman was interested, 
puzzled perhaps, but very attentive. 


It’s a long trip to Los Angeles from Boston, but old 
Mr. Casey had an iron will and eighty-eight dollars 
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Mr. Casey went on happily. “And 
finally the doctor says, a nice young 
feller he was, but very Harvard, 
well, this morning he says, ‘Go on 
west then, Mr. Casey. For if you 
don’t, you’ll need a psychiatrist—or 
I will.’ Dr. Chauncey, the name was. 
But I liked him real well. So here I 
am,” the old man concluded, and 
beaming, “Tomorrow I'll see them, 
my own two.” 

Two sailors came _ swaggering 
down the aisle. The first one, a 
freckled lad with a good-conduct 
stripe, stared curiously at the old 
man and the baby, nodded with a 
kind of approving admiration, and 
went on. His following pal looked 
neither right nor left. A big fellow 
he was, a bruiser, with a face for the 
Japs, not for babies. 

Mr. Casey was embarrassed, was 
ill at ease. “And where did you come 

















from?” he asked, to say something. 

“Chicago.” Her voice was dull 
again. 

He frowned at that. “Don’t tell 
me you’ve sat up from Chicago?” 

“I didn’t mind,” she said quietly; 
“till little Hans got the fever.” 

Mr. Casey suddenly miserable 
wanted to be out, to be gone. He 
handed the woman her sleeping 
Hans, “I think he’s wet, ma’am,” he 
said, and rose swiltly. “Good-by 
now,” he said unsmiling, and went 
on down the aisle to his own Pull- 
man car, where the porter was mak- 
ing up the first berths. 

Mr. Casey sat watching the porter 
at work, feeling out of sorts, nerv 
ous; his thoughts keeping time with 
the train’s wheels, “She has no 
money to pay for a berth. Oh, mind 
your own business, Tom Casey.” 
Mr. Casey felt swift temptation, 
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and made no resistance. Getting up 
hastily, he pulled down his vest, and 
was off down the aisle for the club 
car. A bit of refreshment, that’s what 
he needed. Just one would be good 
for him and make him sleep. And 
he entered the club car smiling. 

He found one vacant seat, in the 
corner it was, by the writing desk. 
Awaiting service, he looked about 
with covert interest. Close next to 
him a man was reading a paper, an 
El Paso Times. Mr. Casey studied 
what he could see. Custom-made 
shoes, an elegant fawn-brown suit, 
and holding the paper a slim mani- 
cured hand with a diamond big as 
a bean. “Look at that now. You 
never could tell on these trains. A 
Vanderbilt, maybe, or one of the 
Roosevelts. They never stayed 
home.” 

Whoever he was, a sociable man 
and friendly, for he lowered his pa- 
per and turned to Mr. Casey a 
smooth face with a neat, small mus- 
tache, a white, nice smile. “By 
George, sir,” he said affably, “this 
Congress frightens me.” He shook 
his close-barbered head. “Wouldn't 
surprise me a bit if they put through 
that twenty-five thousand ceiling on 

salaries.” He shrugged tailored 
shoulders. “Don’t know what 
we'll do.” 
“Think of that,” thought 
Mr. Casey, “and him so young. 
A young financier.” "T'was no 
time to talk small. “Tis noth- 
ing to me,” said 
Mr. Casey, “for I’m 
retired.” And mod- 
estly he added, 
“All IT can do is 
buy government se- 
curities.”. Mr. Ca- 
sey was doing that, 
too. In his trunk 
he had them, six- 
teen dollars in 
war-saving stamps. 

The attendant 
came to take their 
order. “Your best 
Scotch,” ordered 
Mr. Casey. And 


A stir behind Mr. 
Casey, and a Brook- 
lyn voice said, “We 
want to play, too.” 
Mr. Treat’s stare 
was truly amazed 
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grandly, “Will you do me the pleas- 
ure of joining me, sir?” 

The young man was pleased, but 
when the drinks came it was he who 
paid. He insisted. And he tipped the 
lad a half dollar, no less. Money 
meant nothing, any fool could see 
that. 

“To your health, sir. And my 
name is Casey.” And he didn’t know 
why, he just heard himself saying, 
“T. John Casey, of Boston and Hol- 
lywood.” 

The young man’s name was Ster- 
ling Treat III. A good name for 
him, too, for he wanted soon to buy 
again 

Mr. Casey could not have that. 
Noblesse oblige. He found quiet 
pleasure, too, in that paying, in 
opening with an air his beautiful 
wallet, stuffed as it was with ten 
dollar bills. There were thirteen 
ones among them, but they didn’t 
show, tucked out of sight as they 
were between the tens. 

With his iron will Mr. Casey de- 
clined a third Scotch. And presently, 
it just seemed to happen, to come 
up by itself like a nice wild flower, 
they were in Mr. Treat’s private 
compartment, Number C in_ the 
Pullman ahead, settling like old 
friends to pass the time with cards. 

“It rests me,” the young man ex- 
plained, setting up between them 
the small table. “But you mustn’t be 
too hard on me, sir. Sammy (Gold- 
wyn, you know), he says I’m the in 
dustry’s worst player.” 


“I’m pretty good myself,” Mr. 
Casey warned him, and lit with 
pleasure the young man’s cigar, a 


Corona, no less. 
T he 
shuffling 


young man _ was smiling, 

the cards with awkward 
care. “And now you name the game, 
Mr. Casey.” 

Mr. Casey blew smoke, thought 
for a minute. Maybe St. Christopher 
nudged him. “Forty-fives,” he said, 
and smiling blandly, he got off his 
high horse. “Five cents a game, and 
five cents a set.” \ 

The young man stopped shuffling 
and he looked very odd. Then with 
the ghost of a shrug he dealt. But 
swiftly. Mr. Casey had all the luck, 
he won the game in four hands. The 
young man yawned, tossed a nickel 
on the card shelf. It was almost rude 
the way he did it. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Not in the 
mood. Another time, maybe.” 


Mr. Casey was hurt, but he gave 


no sign, crushing out his cigar with , 


dignity, saying a brief good-night. 
“A very queer young man,” he 
thought in the aisle. “And how do I 
know but that diamond’s glass.” 

Mr. Casey’s mind, as I have men- 
tioned, jumped at times. A fine, wide 
leap, this one. “Spirits of nitre,” he 
thought. “That’s what Nora used 
when the babies had fever. But a 
good night’s rest, there’s nothing 
like that.” 

Mr. Casey walked on, between the 
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rang for the porter, consulted with 
him earnestly, and took himself off 
to the end of the car to the men’s 
washroom. 

Three sailors were there, a huge 
one, a short one, and a freckled lad 
with carroty hair. Dinny, they called 
him, and he would have the bottle. 
“How ya, Pop,” he said affably. And 
courteously wiping the bottle’s neck 
with the palm of his hand, offered 
it smiling to Mr. Casey. 

Not to offend the lad, Mr. Casey 
took it, and a very small drink, and 





A veteran himself, he smiled politely to Waves and Wacs, soldiers and sailors 


cars the drafty air cold and acrid. 
In the day coach the German wom- 
an was settled for the night, cud- 
dling the infant. She lay on her 
side, her feet on the seat. ““They’re 
asleep,” thought Mr. Casey. But the 
woman wasn’t. While he watched 
she stirred, and groping, drew her 
coat with its rabbit fur up about 
the baby again. The coat was too 
short. It wouldn’t cover the baby 
and the mother’s stockinged feet. 
Standing there watching, Mr. Ca- 
sey surrendered. Retreating unseen 
he went back to his Pullman. 
Behind his green curtains he did 
not undress. In excited haste, his 
mind still in the car ahead, he got 
out of his new best coat, put it away 
in his suitcase, loosened a trifle his 
bright suspenders, and slipped into 
his comfortable old brown. Then he 


crossing his legs, settled comfortably 
to listen. Better than any radio it 
was, for two of them had been at 
Kiska, This lad Dinny was on the 
Wasp when it sunk, and he was the 
one with the good-conduct ribbon. 

Mr. Casey was telling them of 
Kathleen’s captain, and the medal 
he won on Guadalcanal, when the 
porter interrupted, beckoning him 
out into the aisle. “Got ’em all fixed, 
sah,” he told Mr. Casey in a con- 
spiratorial whisper. 

Mr. Casey asked, “She seem sur- 
prised?” 

The porter shook his gray curls. 
“I told her, sah, berth was empty, 
on account of you got off sudden at 
E] Paso. She didn’t give me no argu- 
ment. Just took that sick baby and 
followed me quick, Like bugs in a 
rug they are, sah.” 
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Mr. Casey beamed. “Thank you, 
George.” 

“Got kids of my own, sah,” the 
porter said, and, grinning wide, soft- 
footed away. 

It was nearing one when the sail- 
ors yawned good-night and departed. 
Mr. Casey relaxed then, settling 
down. The washroom was small, a 
bit stuffy with smoke, but the seat 
was soft enough, and after a while 
if no one came in, he could put his 
feet up and do very well. 

Closing his eyes, he said his night 
prayers. He spoke in his mind as his 
habit was, to Nora his long-departed 
wife, but concerned for him still or 
she wouldn’t be Nora. “Only two 
drinks, Nora. That last one didn’t 
count, I just wet my tongue.” He 
smiled then, a man content, at peace 
with the world and himself. “And 
when you meet that Samaritan, 
Nora, you tell him your husband is* 
pretty good, too.” 

A happy old man with drowsy 
thoughts. His little Kathleen, in the 
morning he'd see her. He’d be home 
where she was. God was good to him 
surely. Soon he slept. 

He woke to daylight, his back 
stiff, a crick in his neck, and a smile 
on his mouth. This was the day. 
Journey’s end. He’d be eating his 
lunch with his own, with Kathleen 
and her Joe. 

Beyond the green curtain a bell 
chimed musically, merrily—first call 
for breakfast. He stood then and 
stretched, thinking, “Hot cakes and 
bacon, the dollar breakfast.” Then 
without warning the blow fell. For 
he felt for his wallet, and the pocket 
was empty. No wallet. 

He got down on his knees and 
looked under the seat, feeling care- 
fully with a hand where he could 
not see. His fingers found an old 
cigar-end, that was all. It was hard 
getting up. He felt a bit weak. He 
sat for a moment till the dizziness 
would go, to fight down this panicky 
feeling, to face this disaster. 

He knew, he felt it like a stone in 
his stomach. Someone had robbed 
him, picked his pocket. But when? 
Who? Those sailors last night? He 
thrust that suspicion away, denied 
it swiftly. Not those fighting men. 
Never. But someone. While he sat 
in his misery the washroom filled 
with its morning traffic, with grumpy 
men and silent. 

In his undershirt, waiting his turn 


at a basin, Mr. Casey’s eye fell on 
it, over his heart the little St. Chris- 
topher medal. A righteous anger 
woke in him then. “St. Christopher, 
was it? And where was he when this 
thing happened? Did they sleep in 
Heaven, them saints?” 

Soaping his hands, Mr. Casey 
communed with St. Christopher, 
briefly. “You can wake up now, the 
harm’s done. And I'll take off your 
medal. I will so.” He very near did 
that, too. An indignant man, scowl- 
ing into the jiggling mirror, and 
with his anger, his courage returned. 
“They can’t do this to me,” he told 
himself sternly. “I'll track this thing 
down. Think now, where was the 
last place you had that wallet?” 

Drying his ears, he remembered. 
The club car where he’d paid for 
those Scotches. Then he knew. He 
was sure of it. That smooth lad with 
the diamond, he got his eye on 
those tens, “”I'was after that he’d 
suggested cards, and got me alone. 
There in the compartment he 
picked my pocket. Or maybe the 
blackguard trailed me and stole it 
in the night.” 

Mr. Casey knotted neatly his tie, 
like a knight adjusting a buckler, 
buttoned and pulled down his vest. 
Now where was that black-hearted 
villain? 


HEN he reached the diner break- 
fast was in full swing and he 
had to wait, wedged in line in the 
narrow corridor. When his turn 
came, before his eyes could find 
the villian he sought, the steward 
blocked him smiling, ushering him to 
a seat. Mr. Casey, still shaken, hesi- 
tated and was lost, followed meekly 
and sat down with three sailors. 
He knew them at once, his friends 
of the night before. But they didn’t 
look up from their ham and eggs, 
their hot cakes and bacon. Mr. 
Casey could not have eaten, but the 
coffee smelled good, and the waiter 
was waiting for his order. Under 
the table his hand was groping deep 
in his trousers pocket, all he had 
left, one lone nickel. Never say die, 
Thomas Casey. “Just a glass of warm 
water,” he said boldly. “I'll order 
later when me medicine’s settled.” 
Mr. Casey sipped slowly, watching 
ali the time for that villain, that 
Sterling Treat III. And when the 
waiter came back, calmly he asked 
for another glass of hot water. The 
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waiter looked troubled, but in dig- 
nified silence refilled his pot. 

The sailor called Dinny spoke up, 
shaking his carroty head. “Remem- 
ber the Normandie, Pop.” 

“*Tis my doctor makes me,” Mr. 
Casey told him, and sipped again 
the warm, flat wetness. All the while 
his eyes were busy; he fidgeted and 
twisted, darting swift, searching 
glances ahead and behind at the 
tables. Two mer were hiding be- 
hind morning papers. Mr. Casey 
felt a vague discomfort, and was 
suddenly aware that the sailors had 
stopped eating, were watching him 
with silent amaze, and the waiter 
was back with more hot water. With 
a soft, injured voice, “You want to 
order now, sah?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Casey. “This 
will do nicely.” 

The waiter sighed and went away, 
Mr. Casey peered again to catch 
those newspapers down. But the 
huge sailor spoke in insulting fais- 
etto, “Peek-a-boo, Grandpa. I want 
to play, too.” 

Mr. Casey flushed red. He looked 
at them, the three grinning faces, 
not handsome, not gentle; you'd 
Say street-corner faces, but a corner 
in Brooklyn or Kansas City, Ameri- 
can faces. “Don’t laugh at me, boys,” 
he said almost humbly. “I got robbed 
last night.” It was good to tell some- 
one, to speak out the hurt. 

They listened, not smiling. But 
before he was finished the waiter 
was back, his brown face worried, 
his voice softly desperate. “Please-- 
can I take your order, sah?” 

The big sailor from Brooklyn 
broke the silence. “Orange juice; 
ham and eggs; java. Roight, Pop?” 

“*Twould stick in my throat,” 
Mr. Casey said. “Just the juice and 
coffee, please.” When the waiter 
had gone, he said to the lad with 
a simple and unashamed dignity, “I 
thank you kindly.” 

The boy grinned sheepishly. 
“Skip it. Look, Pop, probly the guy 
took a powder—” 

“There he is,” whispered Mr. 
Casey. “That’s him.” And there he 
was, Sterling Treat III, moving un- 
hurriedly past the table. They 
watched him, sleek head and tailored 
shoulders—gone now. — - 

Mr. Casey crumpled his napkin 
and rose. “I'll follow him now. I'll 
confront him,” he said. He looked 
then to the freckled one, the sailor 
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called Dinny. “Say a prayer for me 
now,” he added quietly, and was off 
down the aisle, walking stiff and 
straight like a general, an old one, 
with no troops in support. 

The sailors’ eyes followed him. 
The third sailor, the silent one, re- 
marked with amused indifference, 
“If you ask me, he'll get slapped 
down. But hard.” 


Dinny didn’t bother to answer, 
carefully removing his good-con- 
duct ribbon. Brooklyn’s voice was 


morose and yet resigned. “I know 
a boot got loused in that brig in 
L.A.” 

When Mr. Casey reached it, the 
door of Compartment C was closed. 
He there breathing fast, 
trembling now. His reason was warn- 
ing him, “You have no proof. You'll 
get into trouble.” But deeper than 
reason, his instinct, his ancestors, 
whispered. He rapped on the door, 
and waiting no answer, walked 
boldly in. 

Sterling Treat III lounged on his 
seat, with a pearl-handled file per- 
fecting the curve of a fingernail. He 
looked a bit startled, but smiled, a 
white smile and untroubled. “This 
is an unexpected pleasure,” he said, 
and waited. 

Mr. Casey said nothing. 

Gently with fingertips Mr. Treat 
stopped a yawn. “Mr.—Casey, isn’t 
it? Something I can do for you?” 

“There is,” said Mr. Casey. “Give 
me my money. 

The fellow was a consummate 
actor, for he stared, under his neat 
mustache his mouth a_ small, 
amazed o. 

“Eighty-seven good dollars,” said 
Mr. Casey, “in an alligator wallet.” 

The fellow’s voice was changing, 
sand in the oil of it now. “Are you 
nuts?” 

“Seven tens and one five,” said 
Mr. Casey. ““The rest was ones.” 

“There’s some mistake here,” 
said Treat softly. 

Mr. Casey nodded. “Yours,” he 
said. “You got the wrong pig by the 
tail.” 

Sterling Treat III rose at that, a 
big fellow and young, and his small 
eyes marbles. With slow, deliberate 
fingers he was twisting his ring, turn 
ing the big diamond in to his palm 
“Listen, you old fool,” he _ said 
softly, “I didn’t lift your wallet. 
Scram now.” 

Mr. Casey was sick with fear. The 


stood 


doctor had warned him, no sudden 
strain. Oh, to be young again, the 
man he once was! But he stood his 
ground. “I don’t know your name, 
sir. But I'll warrant the police do.” 

“O.K.,” the man said, and his 
smile wasn’t nice, “you're asking for 
this.” 

A stir behind Mr. Casey, and a 
Brooklyn voice said, “We want to 
play, too.” There they were on each 
side of him, grinning, Brooklyn and 
the freckled Dinny. 

Mr. Treat’s stare was truly amazed. 
“What gives here?” he asked weakly. 

Freckled Dinny said gently, “Come 
across with Pop’s dough.” 

Mr. Treat’s smile was sickly. 
“Listen, Bud, this old fool’s tight, 
or he’s on the make. I—” 

He never finished. The task force 
moved in. There was a moment’s 
violent action, a confusion of arms 
and legs. Then Mr. Treat was on 
Brooklyn's lap, his arms pinioned, 
his legs locked, and Dinny was over 








> Nothing so needs reforming as 
other people’s habits. 
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him, and at his pockets. “The jack- 
pot,” he said, and grinning, tossed 
to Mr. Casey a huge roll of bills. 

Mr. Casey counted off his just due, 
handed back the rest. But his voice 
was troubled, touched with doubt. 
“But my alligator wallet?” 

“That would be evidence,” Dinny 
said easily. “He threw it away. Here, 
punk,” and Dinny stuffed the roll 
back where he’d found it. 

And the door banged open. The 
conductor was there. “What’s going 
on here?” he asked grimly. 

The sailors said nothing, releasing 
Treat. The little room filled with 
an ugly silence. 

It was Mr. Treat who broke that 
silence, smoothly. “It’s O.K., con- 
ductor.” And he smiled weakly. 
“The boys were just showing me a 
couple of grips—you know, Com- 
mando stuff.” 

The conductor was not amused. 
“Save it for the Japs,” he said, and re- 
tired. 

That was all. The task force, its 
mission accomplished, withdrew to 
the club car in high spirits. Two 
bottles of beer for the fighting men; 
ginger ale for Mr. Casey, and it 
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tasted to him like champagne. But 
the lads shook their heads at his 
proferred reward, a ten dollar bill, 
and they meant it. 

They shook hands solemnly, the 
two sailors and Grandpa, three of 
a kind. 

Back in his own seat, in mounting 
excitement, Mr. Casey got together 
his bags for the porter. Soon now, 
Los Angeles. Ten minutes more. 
"Twas then he remembered, his best 
coat he should have to meet Kath- 
leen. 

In happy haste he opened the 
suitcase, put the old brown coat 
back, put on the elegant gray. He 
fitted it smooth about his neck, then 
stood frozen, a statue of Celtic 
horror. For there it was. He felt it. 
In the inside pocket, safe and snug, 
his alligator wallet. 

He took the thing out and opened 
it with trembling fingers; stared at 
all the tens and the ones between; 
felt fat in his trousers pocket the 
new roll, eighty-seven more dollars. 
“Oh my, oh my,” he murmured 
weakly, “it’s a thief I am, a cut- 
purse.” 

Guiltily, furtively, he looked 
around. No one was watching, no 
one after him yet. In silence he 
prayed, and humbly, “Get me out 
of this, Nora, Get me safe off this 
train.” 

It came to him then, as from 
Heaven, a beam of light, bright and 
clear, full on the truth. That Treat 
man had not taken his money. Why 
then did he tell the conductor O.K.? 
Why not have them arrested? Mr. 
Casey smiled slowly, knowing blessed 
relief. For there was but one answer. 
The blackguard didn’t dare, afraid 
himself of the police. It was stolen 
money. Give it back to him? Never! 
"Twould be aiding and abetting. 
"Twould encourage the rascal. 

What then? "Twas a problem. Not 
for St. Christopher. Awake now, he 
whispered. Mr. Casey heard him, 
and shook his head. “Not the poor 
box,” he thought, “’twould be os- 
tentatious.” 

The long train was jolting through 
gleaming tracks, slowing through 
freights. “I’ll bring it myself to the 
pastor,” Mr. Casey decided, “so he'll 
know I’ve arrived in the parish, a 
right hand if he needs one.” 

And here was the train shed, 
journey’s end. Mr. Casey, and the 
angels, sighed with relief. 












Trifles Out for 1944 


NO DOUBT there have been in the past other New 
Years which were contemplated with fear and fore- 
boding, but I cannot in my lifetime recollect one which 
is like the New Year before us. Only one thing seems 
true today: none of us can do much individually to 
alter the present material state of the world save those 
whom we appoint to do that task for us. But in the 
spiritual field there is no limit to what we can do. 

We can pray for victory and for peace. Surely it is 
fair to pray for victory, for if ever the side of the angels 
was clear it would seem to be now. I do not mean 
prayer to keep a dictator on in power or to restore a 
king here or there or even to restore a status quo that 
is gone—not such things. These are not the high objects 
which our prayer needs today. 

The subject of prayer seems to me a badly misun- 
derstood subject, anyway, or at least it is something 
sometimes misused. I know little of the theological 
argument, but I do feel that much prayer ought not 
to be called by that lofty name. I cannot feel there is 
anything very spiritual about invoking the aid of a 
saint to get a taxicab, unless perhaps there is mortal 
need and therefore need of haste. And it seems to me 
it cheapens the Faith when a girl asks the aid of a saint 
to get her a man for a dance, as I noted recently in a 
group of printed thanksgivings. Or that one invoke the 
aid of a saint and then send thanks for the granting 
of the favor which was the plea that a woman’s son be 
made a corporal. 

To pray for a better position, and then try hard to 
get it also—that is surely prayer rightly used. To pray 
for the safety of a loved one, to pray for their good 
recovery or their happy death—that is prayer. To pray 
that a soldier may have it put in his heart to work to 
become a corporal—surely any saint would aid such 
a plea. 


Things To Be Prayed For 


I KNOW THERE IS a closeness and a dearness that 
comes from trusting even the small desires and hopes 
of life to a saint or even directly to God. But there is 
peril that in overdoing this one may become not so 
much religious as superstitious. 

Surely now is a time when prayers should rise in 
great flood for justice for nations, for justice for indi- 
vidual souls, for peace, for the child in another land 
who is hungry, for the man who is wounded, for the 
woman who is suffering and alone. Isn’t it rather silly 
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to expect God or one of the saints to be asked to get a 
man for a dance? Our prayers should always be gen- 
erous — but especially so now. “Praise the Lord and 
pass the ammunition,” runs the song. But it does not 
ask God to pass the ammunition, and that is what these 
small selfish prayers seem to demand. 


New Year Suggestion 


IF I WERE ASKED what I would suggest as a New 
Year’s resolution for this year I should suggest this 
first: to so trouble God and His saints only with im- 
portant prayers and let them be as much as possible 
prayers for others instead of for ourselves. And the 
other resolution would be twofold: first, to go to as 
early a Mass as possible on Sundays so that you can 
receive Holy Communion, and to offer every Commu- 
nion for someone in sorrow or peril. 

I said my second suggestion was twofold. The second 
part of it is to get to Mass on time. Last Sunday I went 
to a late Mass, and despite the hour, there were many 
tardy arrivals. I much prefer, for all sorts of reasons, 
the earlier Masses, but this time I could not get to one. 
After a while the church was so crowded that the pews 
were jammed, and people were standing up everywhere. 
it was no large city church, either, but a suburban one, 
and there had been five earlier Masses to choose from 
Saddest of all was the fact that not one person in that 
large gathering received Holy Communion. What neg- 
lected opportunities among those hundreds of people— 
what a neglected chance to aid spiritually those who 
on ships or in planes or in foxholes are helping those 
very people! 

For those whom you know, for those you do not 
know, pray often in this strange New Year before us. 
Our country expects us to observe its laws: just now it 
expects something more: help with our hands and our 
money to bring about victory and peace. So we also 
obey the Church law and go to Mass. And surely our 
Church, too, may demand something more of us. Who 
among us cannot help with such things as these: prayer 
for the averting of great calamities and for the people 
who are in storm and pain, rather than prayer for 
the granting of little private desires; attendance, when 
possible, at a Mass where we may offer our Commu- 
nions for our land and our loved ones—and for other 
lands and for suffering people whom we do not know, 
save that we do know they are suffering. There are so 
many people, so many things for which you can offer 
your Communions in the coming year that it seems 
selfish and almost heartless not to do so. 





AME to you, and many of ’em. 
Just the haircut? Righty. A little 
higher in the chair, please. That’s it. 

Warmish for January, ain’t it? 
Making up to snow, I calc’late. Less’n 
it rains. Like the wife says, “if it 
ain’t this—it’s that.” Kind of pessi- 
mist, my Efla, Scared to go out with- 
out rubbers—hates to wear ’em on 
account she can’t buy no more. “Stay 
to home,” I says, “till the war is 
over.” Kind of riled: her. 

Had a mind to stay home myself 
today. Might as well. No business. 
Never is after a holiday, specially 
New Year’s. Folks getting over it. 
Boys around town kind of low this 
morning. “Happy New Year—and 
where’s the aspirin?” 

Not me, mister. Ten years now I 
ain’t touched a drop. Not counting 
cider, of course, and weddings. 
Rather have coffee. Wasn’t always 
like that. 

Quite a sport in my day. Sure been 
around. Never missed a state fair, 
Bangor, Portland. Took the boat to 
Boston lots of times. And sick com: 


ing home, I’m telling you. Danged 


young fool. 
Used to be I'd be here at the chair 


the day after New Year’s, shaking — 


and holding the razor. Happy New 
Year, and hope for no accident. 
Folks don’t like it. Get nervous, 
Reminds me of old Mr. Robbins, 
Lonzo Robbins. Leading citizen, 
sure is. President of the bank, Re- 
publican Town Committee. Kind of 
stooped old gentleman, high collar 
and a black tie. That’s his cup up 
there. Never did take it down. 
Maine went Democratic that fall, 
I remember. Times was real bad. 
Well, sir, come New Year’s I kind 
of got started and couldn’t stop. 
Kept a jug in the back room. In and 





out. In and out. And dabbing on 
bay rum to kill the smell. 

Them days Mr. Robbins used to 
come in to get shaved. Six days a 
week eight-thirty sharp. 

He was sitting right like you are 
now, and me breathing in so he 
wouldn’t sniff me. “Happy New 
Year,” I says, and the razor slipped. 
Just a mite. Stopped the bleeding 
right off with a pinch of alum. The 
old man was real nice, too. “Acci- 
dents will happen,” he says. Give me 
a dime, too, like always, when he 
went out. 

Come back the next morning and 
I soaped him up. Once over was all 
he wanted. I didn’t feel so good but 
I was doing all right. Concentrating 
like, to keep my hands steady. 

Well, sir, the old gentleman had 
his head back, All of a sudden he 
spoke to the ceiling, like thinking 
out loud. “Roosevelt!” he says, and 
he kind of groans. My hand jumped. 
Not bad. Just nicked the old gentle- 
man’s ear. Bied some on his white 
collar, Kind of riled him. No tip. 
And going out he banged the door. 

Well, sir, next morning eight- 
thirty sharp in he come. I was ready 
for him. Chewing gum and bay rum 
all over. “Careful now, George,” he 
says, sitting down, and I soaped him 
up. “Just you relax, Mr. Robbins,” 
I says, and giving the blade an extra 
strop, “We'll fix you in jig time.” 

Working on him I could see my- 
self in the mirror. Kind of white and 
twitchy. And I felt worse. But I held 





steady, going real slow. I was getting 
through when Mr, Robbins done it. 
Without no warning, sudden and 
loud he says, “Radicals! Jail ‘cm!’ 
Startled me. I got him—couldn’t help 
it. Just nicked his Adam’s apple. 


Wouldn’t let me fix it. Wouldn’t let 


me finish. Like he was scared, never 
said a word. Just grabbed his tie and 
made for the door. 

Talked enough later. Sure did. 
Spread it all over town George Bur- 
rows was a dangerous man. Anarch- 
ist, that’s what he called me. "Taint 
so. Baptist, born and bred. Don’t 
work at it much. But that’s my busi- 
ness. 

Anyways, I stopped drinking. Had 
to, or lose the shop. Let alone the 
wife, that’s Ella. Used to puzzle her. 
Used to ask me, “Lan’ sakes, why do 
you do it?” Couldn’t tell her. Got 
me thinking. Why does anyone do 
it? To get happy, I calc’late. Don’t 
make sense, but there it is. 

No man ever says to himself, 
“Well, sir, things are kind of quiet 
and O.K,. So I calc’late I'll put my 
foot in it. I'll ‘work up a hangover, 
and get in wrong at home, and 
maybe arrested.” Like you’d say, 
“Where’s that hammer till I hit my- 
self on the head with it. It'll feel so 
good when I stop.” 

No sirree. A man brings home a 
quart, he thinks this time he’s got 
happiness bottled. A little bit crazy! 
But ain’t we all? 

Take old Mr. Robbins. Dry as 
they make ’em. And smart! But | 


The local philosopher of the barber shop holds 


forth on a variety of important problems and 


solves most of them—much to his own satisfaction 
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don’t know. Personal, I’d_ rather 
have the barber shop, and Ella. 

Well, sir, Lonzo Robbins’ folks 
had a little place on the Kezar Falls 
road, Ten acres maybe, one cow and 
a mortgage. Lonzo was the only one 
had get up and git. Come in here to 
town to work in the woolen mill. 
Just a hayseed, but up and coming. 
The Robbinses was all Methodists, 
but Seth Sprague that run the mill, 
he was Congregationalist. So Lonzo, 
he was, too. Right down front the 
first Sunday—and singing loud. 

I don’t know is it true, but it’s 
what they tell. After mecting that 
Sunday he took a walk. Skinny kid 
in his first derby. Picked out the 
biggest house in town, the old Cap’n 
Bates place up on the hill. Iron dogs 
on the lawn and stained-glass win- 
dows. Must have looked like a palace 


By COLE RIDLON 


to young Lonzo. And he says to him- 
self, holding on to his hymn book, 
“Some day I'll live there.” 

Well, sir, he did. That’s the Rob- 
bins place now. And they say he’s 
rated a cool half million. I don’t 
know where he’ll leave it. Not to his 
boy, Dave. The Congregationalists, 
they got hopes. But the old gentle- 
man don’t say. 

He just sits up there in that big 
house with most of the rooms shut 
off. Ed Perry’s wife, she accommo- 
dates for him. Says it ain’t no chore. 
He just pecks at his food. Most 
times he just sits staring at nothing. 

Well, sir, Lonzo Robbins when he 
was a green kid starting out, seems 
like he must have figured. “If I want 



































Come back the next morn- 
ing and I soaped him up. 
I didn’t feel so good but 
I was doing all _ right 
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to be happy I got to have money. 
Lots of it.” He got it. Sure did. Now 
vhere’s the store can sell him happi- 
ness? What I figure—he misses the 
boy. 

A disappointment, young Rob- 
bins was. A quiet kid growing up 
and nice-mannered. But something 
wrong. Had a sly look, folks will tell 
you. Never see it myself. You can’t 
blame the old man. Sure wanted the 
best for his son. Schools around here 
wasn’t good enough for him, Sent 
him to boarding school, then Har- 
vard, 

Didn’t seem to spoil the boy, 
neither. Used to be around here 
summers, a quiet kid but not stuck 
up. Sure was a great reader. In and 
out of the liberry all the time. 

Summer he was twenty he worked 
in the woolen mill. Not in the office, 
on a spinner. Noons he ate with the 
help, too. Not mixing much, they 
tell me. Seems like he couldn’t, but 
listening, asking questions. The old 
man kind of bloomed that summer. 
Heard him myself in the postoffice. 
“That boy of mine,” he said, “A 
chip off the old block.” 

Not so. First thing we knew the 
boy’s name was in the Boston papers. 
Led a strike against the perfessors. 
Other young lads quit; he didn’t. 
Got expelled, I guess. 
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Next thing we heard he was down 
south somewheres, organizing, they 
said. Had trouble, I calc’late. Any- 
ways, he come home. 

That last time he was home he 
come in for a haircut. Clippers on 
the side and real short, I remember. 
“How you been, Dave?” I says. 
That was his name, David Robbins. 
And he says, kind of slow, “Not so 
hot, George.” 

“You ain’t sick?” I asked. 

“We're all sick, George,” he says, 
and very bitter, “Only surgery can 
save us.” 

I switched off my clippers. “What 
do you mean, surgery?” 

Cool as a cucumber, “Revolu- 
tion,” he says. 

Sure startled me. I didn’t argue. 
Just combed his hair and brushed 
him off. No tip. “Thanks, comrade,” 
he says. 

“Come in again, Dave,” I says. 

He never did. Good riddance, 
most folks say. Not me. I kind of 
liked him. Leastways he wasn’t stuck 
up, and he wasn’t two-faced. "Nother 
thing, what he believed—he worked 
at. That’s more than most of us do. 

Where is he now? Mystery, mister. 
Sure is. You see, Dave got to Russia 
finally. I don’t know what happened 
—something. Seems like over there 
he got in with the wrong crowd, red, 
too, but the wrong shade of red. Fel- 
low named Trotsky or something 
like that. Dave just disappeared. 

Blood’s thicker than water. Sure 
is. Old Man Robbins had cut Dave 
off, but he tried to find him. Spent a 
barrel, I hear; lawyers and I don’t 
know what all. Never got no satisfac- 
tion. Seems like them Russian high- 
ups they just said to the lawyers, 
“Robbins? What Robbins?” And 
that was that. 

Well, sir, one thing is dead sure, 
Dave Robbins didn’t go over there 
looking for what he got. Seems like 
Dave must have said, “Can’t be hap- 
py in the U. S. A, They know how 
in Russia.” Too bad. 

Funny, ain’t it? Now we're pals 
with them reds. But like I told the 
wife, that’s Ella, “No matter what, 
we got to win this war.” 

“And then what?” she says. Wom- 
en! Power politics don’t mean a 
thing to them. I just turned on the 
radio. 

What do you know? Wilbur Huff 
was talking. Wilbur P. Huff, Likely 
you've heard of him. Local boy. Sure 
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IT ALL DEPENDS 


> Horace Mann once made an address at the founding of a reforma- 
tory, and during his remarks he said that its existence was justified if 
it saved a single soul. After the address a man came to him and said, 
“You surely do not mean that. All this expenditure of means and energy 
would be too much if we were to accomplish the salvation of only 


one boy.” 


Horace Mann replied, “It would not be it it were my boy.” 


—Charles Callan, O.P. 





is. Know him well, relative almost. 
His Uncle Bert kept company for 
years with one of the Kimball girls, 
Ella’s first cousin. Now look at him. 
No, not Bert. Can’t do that—less’n 
you dig. Bert got shot deer hunting. 
Wilbur, I mean. Wilbur P. Huff. 

He comes back here summers. 
Rides a bicycle around with short 
pants. Folks come from Boston to 
see him, and get him sign a book. 
Yessir, Wilbur’s famous. It just goes 
to show. 

If you was to have asked me ten 
years back, I’d have told you Wilbur 
ain’t all there. Kind of a misfit. Sure 
was, till he kind of discovered hap- 
piness. Good as a gold mine that 
was. 

Well sir, Wilbur wouldn’t play 
with the boys growing up. Kind of a 
sissy. Soft little feller with a pouty 
mouth. Lazy, too. Warn’t no good 
on the farm, so they sent him to 
normal school. 

Didn’t work out. Got him a job 
in Kezar High. Only kept .it a year, 
on account he couldn’t keep no dis- 
cipline. 

His Uncle Bert: being selectman, 
he got the town liberry then. Liber- 
rian, twelve hundred a year. Duck 
soup tor him, just sitting down. He 
was never popular, though. Kind of 
a pouty mouth on him, like if you 
took out a book, it hurt him. Used 
to hide the new ones. Cantankerous. 
Sure was. 

He used to come in here for hair- 
cuts. Got a boil on his neck and 
blamed it on me. Got telling all 
around I wasn’t sterile. I sure told 
him, right out in public. In the drug- 


store one night, Wilbur was in there 


getting pills. He was great for pills. 
“Wilbur,” I told him, “that boil you 
got there—that’s internal. Meanness 
in you coming out.” Threatened to 
sue me. Never did. 

Well, sir, word got around he was 
writing .a book. Folks thought he 


was crazy. Like a fox. First thing we 
knew the book was printed, adver- 
tised, too, in the Boston papers. 
Kind of pumpkin-colored book with 
red letters. Had a display of them 
in the drugstore window. “Key to 
Happiness by Wilbur P. Huff.” Best- 
seller. 

i got a copy to home signed per- 
sonal. Bill Mason that worked for 
him summers had it. But Bill’s no 
reader. I swapped him a cigar the 
hair tonic drummer give me for it. 

Well, sir, I took that book home, 
and I didn’t say a word to the wife, 
that’s Ella, but I figured it out. I 
says to myself walking home, “Stands 
to reason, George Burrow, if folks 
all over is buying this book—must 
be something in it. ‘Key to Happi- 
ness.’ Sure what I’ve been looking 
for all these years. What I'll do—I’ll 
take it slow and get every word.” 

So I did. That night the kids was 
out skating, and Ella, she went to a 
bean supper, Daughters of Rebecca. 
I got my shoes off and I sat in the 
kitchen and read it. Kind of con- 
fusing, but I hung on. I stayed right 
with it. 

The first chapter was “Finding 
Yourself.” Seems like a man ain't 
who he thinks he is, but another 
feller and better, only unconscious. 
Like this. You think I’m just George 
Burrow. So do I. But I ain’t. The 
real me is in my unconscious. That's 
the confusing part. Near as I could 
make out, this unconscious it’s like 
a cellar, and the real me is down 
there and scared in the dark. So this 
chapter says thing to do js open that 
cellar door and get me out. They 
was directions for doing that. 

Well, sir, I read them directions 
over and over. Didn't like ’em much, 
but I was kind of obstinate, like 
"twas a medicine I'd take if it killed 
me. Then I heard the wife, that’s 
Ella. The storm door creaking and 
getting her rubbers off. I hid the 
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book back of the pickle jar. Ella’s 
pretty conservative. Women are 
most. When it starts working, I 
thought, then I'll show her. 

So the next morning I got out of 
bed, making no noise. Put my teeth 
right in, so I could smile like it said 
in the book. Ella was asleep, so I 
tiptoed out to the kitchen. I got the 
book out and opened it on the set 
tubs, and I did like it said. 

Exercise 1. “Spread your arms 
wide,” it says, “and embrace the new 
day. Say, “This beautiful world!’ 
nine times.” So I did. But not loud. 
Not to wake Ella and the kids. 

Number 2 was “Stand firm, look 
up. Breathe in, breathe out, breathe 
in, breathe out. And each time you 
say, ‘I am strong. I am strong.’” I 
sneezed once and had to start again. 
My feet was bare and a draft come 
in under the door. 

Number g was a dinger. It says, 
“Feet close together. With a flowing 
movement lift your hands high and 
together over your head, making 
your body on graceful line.” 
Couldn't see on account of the night- 
shirt. Then it says, “Chant exulting 
and nine times, ‘I, too, am beauti- 
ful.’”’ 

Didn't finish that one. I got to 
five times, “I’m beautiful, too,” then 
the wife let a screech. At the stairs 
she was, hollering up to my eldest, 
“Come down quick. Your Pa’s gone 
crazy.” 

Ella’s highstrung, had_ hysterics. 
Had to show her the book. She 
wouldn't read it. Said she knew who 
she was, and if I warn’t George Bur- 
row, who was our kids? “Lan’ 
sakes,” she says, “didn’t Wilbur 
Huff’s grandpa marry his own first 
cousin? Bound to come out,” she 
says, and thrun the book in the 
woodbox. Real set, Ella is. 1 just got 
out, too upset for breakfast. Got a 
cup of coffee cross the street in the 
diner. 

Wilbur? Well, sir, second wife 
sued him for divorce the other day. 
Mental cruelty, she claimed. Claimed 
he wouldn't speak for weeks, and in. 
sulted her regular. Don’t sound like 
happiness to me. Makes a man think. 
If there is a key, who's got it? 

Like my Ella and the kids. We 
had three and close together. Sure 

kept us busy. The girl first, then the 
two boys. Well, sir, when they was 
babies, and the measles and what 
all, Ella’d be wore out and she'd say, 





“When I just get them in school!” 
That's when our troubles begun. 
Then Ella would say, “When we get 
them all raised.” Sure are now. The 
girl’s married down east, one bov’s 
in the Merchant Marine. Tother’s 
in Africa, Tother morning Ella says 
to me, “George,” she says, “I had 
such a wonderful dream. I dreamt 
they was babies again.” This thing 
happiness—seems like a shadow, like 
it goes ahead of you—and gets be- 
hind. Catch up, and it ain’t there. 

Sure is a problem. That short 
enough in back? Here, I'll hold the 
mirror. O.K.? Thought so. 

Well, sir, Father. Robillard was in 
here one time. Roman Catholic, you 
know. They call their reverends 
Father. He’s in regular, once a 
month. Nice feller, too. Just as com- 
mon as you or me. Great baseball 
fan. You'll see him around, little 
stout man, spry-acting and kind of 
shabby. Always smiling. Don’t know 
about what. Lives by hisself and his 
church ain’t much. They just got 
the basement finished off. Calc’late 
he don’t get much. Ain’t so many of 
‘em around here. This town’s real 
American, 

Anyways, he was in here, a quiet 
morning like it is now, just the two 
of us. And I says to him, “Father,” 
I says (I’m pretty broad-minded), 
“Father,” I says, “you're an educated 
man. Got a question for you. This 
thing happiness. We all want it. 
What is it?” 


E WAS silent for a while. Sure 
H thought I'd stuck him. Kind of 
pulled the apron away from his 
neck, then he says, “That’s a tough 
one, George. Best I can tell you,” he 
says, kind of thinking it out, “happi- 
ness in this world, George, is like 
the circus. Remember when we were 
kids, how we'd look forward to the 
circus—seems like nothing else mat- 
tered. We're still kids, George, all 
of us, wanting the circus. To get in 
the big tent. Some of us get there, 
lots don’t. And in a day or two the 
circus is gone. Remember, George, 
when you got to the circus, it was 
never as good as the posters. Maybe 
you had a quarter for popcorn and 
side-shows, another boy had two dol- 
lars. He got the stomach-ache. Then 
soon it was over, and you had to go 
home. We all do, George. That's 
what counts, getting safe Home.” 

I thought that over, cutting away. 
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I could see what he meant and it 
kind of bothered me. 

“Well,” I says, “when I kick the 
bucket—how do you figure it, Rev- 
erend? What’s waiting home for a 
man like me? I ain’t been to meeting 
in years, Been quite a stepper, too. 
Cards, horse-racing. Used to be was 
there a new sin, I'd try it. Kind of 
scared to go Home.” 

He was smiling, standing behind 
I could see it in the mirror. Plain 
little man, not when he smiled. Like 
1 was a kid, very gentle he says, 
“Don’t be scared.” 

Then the door opened and Lem 
Small barged in. That was all. The 
Reverend shut up like a clam. 

But when he was paying me—Lem 
had the Police Gazette and warn’t 
paying no attention—so very quiet 
the Reverend says, “Got a Bible at 
home?” Shucks, any Protestant has. 
You'd think he’d know that. Keep 
it in the parlor, Wife dusts it regu- 
lar. 

Under his breath he says, so Lem 
wouldn’t hear, “St. Luke XV. Look 
it up tonight.” 

Well, sir, I did. Right after supper 
I went in the parlor. Luke XV. 
Know what it was? The prodigal 
son. Remember? The old man went 
out to meet him. Put his arms 
around him. Welcomed him Home. 
Kind of moved me. Ella come in. 
“Lan’ sakes, George,” she says, “you 
getting religion?” 

“Ella,” I says, “come Sunday I’ve 
half a notion to go to meeting.” 

She kind of sniffed. “Reverend 
Bates,” she says, “will be struck 
dumb.” 

“Good thing for a change,” I says, 
“but not from seeing me.” I kind of 
swallowed, and I said, “Got a mind 
to go hear Reverend Robillard—kind 
of like to sit under him.” 

Ella stared. Sure did. ““The Church 
of Rome!” she says, kind of weak. 

I come out real strong. “They're 
Christians,” I told her. “They have 
the Bible.” 

No arguing with Ella. She had 
conniptions. Course I didn’t. 

Tween you and me, though, 
kind of sticks in my mind. I like 
Father Robillard. Kind of trust him. 
There’s times I think he’s got it. 
That key. Then I see some of his 
members around town, specially pay 
nights. And I ain’t so sure. 

There you are, mister, Comb it 
wet or dry? 



















Irene and 
Hetty 


By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. ve 








RENE, above, whose conversion is told in these 
i pictures, is a student nurse at the Catholic 
Mission Hospital, Yiianling. Cheerful and intel- 
ligent, she enjoys nursing, and listens attentively 
to the instructions of Sister Genevieve on how to 
care for a bey-patient with a spinal injury. 


Betty, at right, is also a nursette, and entered 


the Catholic Church with Irene. Off duty, Betty 





likes to relax at home with her sisters, whom 
she here amuses with a harmonica. 

Irene and Betty “sat at the same window” 
with the Sisters of Charity for many months, 
which is to say, they attended daily Cate- 
chism class. Here, at left, they receive a 
final review in religion from Very Rev. Paul 
Ubinger, C.P., missionary of Yiianling, while 
Sister M. Teresa, a Chinese Sister of Char- 
ity, looks on. The text which Fr. Paul holds 
is a Chinese Catechism: according to the 
American way of thinking, the pages read 
backward, from right to left; sentences go 


from top to bottom. : 























Irene took as her baptismal patron, St. 


Irenaeus, because she likes his Chinese 
name, “I-Ling,” “Soul filled with kindness.” 
Betty chose St. Elizabeth, “Lisa,” a name 
more Chinese in character and meaning— 
“Comely rush.” Godmothers were two Cath- 
olic nursettes of the hospital, who followed 
the Chinese custom of wearing black head 
veils in Church. 

At the Solemn High Mass which followed, 
celebrated by Fr. Denis Fogarty, C.P., the 


two girls made their First Holy Communion. 


With the respect of new Faith and deepest hu- 
mility Irene and Betty received the Sacred Body 
of Jesus for the first time 

Later, Irene and Betty gave a tea to the Sisters 
of Yiianling. With exquisite courtesy they spent 
two hundred Chinese dollars from their slender 
earnings to procure the most delicious sweetcakes, 
ginger root, and a delightful confection called 
“kitten cars,” to thank the Sisters for the happiest 


day of their lives. 








Murder in a Chinese Church 


By RUPERT LANGENBACHER, C.?. 


HE reader, in the beginning, or 

as the Chinese say, ch’i t’ou, is 
assured that this is a true story. If 
in the gradual portrayal of details, 
doubt or skepticism enters his mind, 
let him remember that the unex- 
pected, the unusual, the unbeliev- 
able, go hand in hand in Oriental 
tales. Moreover, as the crimes oc- 
curred not in some faraway obscure 
corner of this Middle Kingdom, but 
directly here in Paotsing, the mi- 
nutest particulars can be personally 
verified 

Victims of most murder mysteries 
are limited to one, two, or at most, 
three. But the story I am about to 
relate is concerned with hundreds, 
I almost fee! tempted to say thou- 
sands, of innocent victims. These 
cold-blooded deeds were being com- 
mitted with such regularity as to 
become irritatingly monotonous. 
According to some “in the know,” 
bodies had been discovered almost 
daily for three or four years. Some- 
times an entire corpse would be 
found, at others only a head or foot; 
but always the work was thorough. 
No single victim lived even linger- 
ingly to disclose the murderer. 

Had the fiend performed his hid- 
cous deeds between dawn and dusk, 
the unraveling of the mystery would 
not have proved so difficult; but the 
ghostly crimes were perpetrated al- 
ways at the most propitious time for 
murder, under the black cloak of 
deepest night. 

It did enter my mind that preter- 
natural forces might be at work; for 
ordinarily when foul deeds are 
wrought, less sacred places than 
churches are chosen. Besides, this 
particular church had formerly been 
a private pagan theater, and as such 
no doubt had presented plays that 
tickled the devil’s vanity; nor was 
it absurd to conjecture that some 
presentations had even been directly 
dedicated to his evil self. 

Another tantalizing angle in the 
case was the type of victim selected. 





It was always similar in kind. Al- 
ways one pleasant to the eye; one 
innocent and utterly incapable of 
self-defense. This betokened a cow 
ardly assailant, and one without the 
slightest sentiment of compassion. 

With the regularity of Monday 
following Sunday, the spot selected 
for the crime was, also, ever the 
same; close inside the church en- 
trance, about ten feet from the door. 
The mutilated victims were always 
found within a radious of a few feet. 
Whatever “it” was that was dealing 
out wholesale murder, it was being 
consistent to the utmost degree. 

Returning to Paotsing after almost 
a year’s absence, I soon discovered 
that the murderer was still at large. 
This year, the same as kast year and 
the years before, the same crimes 
were being committed with clock- 
like regularity. The case began to 
interest me, then to absorb my 
thoughts. Why hadn’t someone got- 
ten to the bottom of the mystery? 
Could it be because they felt no per- 
sonal danger that they were so un- 
concerned? 

Finally I decided the time had 
come to act. Perhaps I would be 
called upon to face more than a 
minimum of danger; but it would 
be well worth the cost, if the crim- 
inal were apprehended. I reasoned 
out my plan of action thus: Murders 
don’t require a great deal of time. 
The stage is first set; the dastardly 
deed then commences and hastens 
to fulfillment. The murder itself, 
therefore, would not consume an 
entire night, so why not sleep until 
near midnight and then cautiously 
enter the church. 

As to clues that might aid me, 
only one was at hand. It was neither 
a weapon, fingerprint, nor blood- 
stained garment. Rather some might 
question the validity of calling it a 
clue at all, Directly above the spot 
where the victims were invariably 
found, was a large square wooden 
canopy. In former days it had been 
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the covering for what might be 
termed in Western theatrical par- 
lance, a box seat. Here the chia chu, 
or head of the house, would prob- 
ably sit and sip jasmine-scented tea 
with honored guests. 

From the top of this canopy ex- 
tended downward about a foot’s 
length, a piece of ordinary galva- 
nized wire; curved at the bottom to 
form the letter “U.” The dismem- 
bered victims were infallibly found 
under this ‘U’. Whether even such a 
simple piece of wire as this was to 
play a major part in the mystery 
before us, only time would tell. 

Finally on the night of June 
Fourth I decided to bring the mat- 
ter to a head. About an hour after 
midnight I stealthily made my way 
to the church, hoping to catch the 
fiend in the midst of his gruesome 
deed. With a minimum of noise and 
a maximum of trepidation, I silently 
passed through the heavy outer door. 
All was quiet; in fact quite quiet. 
My only weapon was a trusty “Ever- 
ready,” loaded to the hilt. By a pre- 
arranged plan of strategy, as soon as 
I came within range of the “U” 
shaped wire, I opened fire; trusting 
to pierce the murderer with a ray 
of light. But just as was to be ex- 
pected; although the aim was ac- 
curate, the lightning-like beam hit 
nothing but thin air. The fiend was 
nowhere in sight; neither was the 
usual victim found weltering in its 
blood. Thoroughly disappointed, I 
returned to my slumbers not a whit 
closer to unraveling the crime than 
before. 

The intriguing mystery was to be 
solved, however, in a most unex- 
pected and unforeseen manner. A 
few months later, I visited a brother 
missionary some forty miles away. 
One night while sitting and con- 
versing with him on his miniature 
veranda, I was startled to hear a 
crunching sound. It came somewhere 
from overhead; but where, or what 
was causing it I could not discover 
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because of the surrounding darkness. 

Next morning what was my amaze- 
ment to find lying on the veranda, 
a terribly mutilated victim, iden- 
tical with those hapless ones met 
with in the Paotsing church. No 
further incident occurred until a few 
nights later. Then, shortly before 
retiring, passing by an empty room 
on the second floor, I heard a 
slightly muffled sound. Calling to 
the servant to come quickly with a 
light we rushed into the darkened 
room. The “thing,” whatever it was, 
tried frantically to escape; darting 
here and there with unbelievable 
speed. 

Finally the servant laid violent 
hands on it. Wildly, it bit, it clawed, 
it shrieked! But in the end it was 
cowed and lay defenseless in our 
power. One glance and I knew the 


The National office of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade makes this announcement A 
MISSION DRAMA CONTEST 
OPEN TO ALL WRITERS, PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND NON-PROFES- 
SIONAL. The purpose of this con- 
test is to provide plays on a 
Missi y Th for use, with- 
out royalty, in school and parish 
dramatic clubs. There will be 
three prizes, $125, $50 and $25, 
respectively. Manuscript deadline: 
April 10th, 1944, Address all com- 
munications to: “Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Missi Crusade, Crusade 
Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 
(26), Ohio. 








mystery was solved, The long-sought 
murderer of the Paotsing church 
had been brought to bay. Its ven- 
omous teeth, its curling talons, ex- 
plained the cruel death of its count- 
less victims. I could now clearly vis- 
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ualize how it could hang from the 
U-shaped wire, crunch the bones and 
suck the blood of its helpless victims. 

Just such a “vampire” as this, 
clothed in a silken skin, I reasoned, 
had long made its murderous lair 
in the sacred edifice at Paotsing. 
Week after week, month after month, 
and year after year, it had lustfully 
fattened on the flesh and blood of 
the soft, plump, young bodies of its 
victims. But regal Justice, even 
though thwarted for a while, ever 
comes unto its own. So here, para- 
lyzed with fear, and awaiting our 
decision as to its fate, lay a large 
“Cheroptera,” a type of the dastardly 
murderer of countless of Paotsing’s 
“Passeres Domestici.” 

P.S. “Cheroptera,” is known as a 
bat; and the “Passer Domesticus,” 
goes by the name of sparrow! 





MISSION FACT 


Tue best news we have had out of China in many a 
moon came via the exchange ship Gripsholm. The rela- 
tives and friends of our Passionist Fathers in Peking 
will be tremendously _re- 
lieved and overjoyed to 
know that these missionaries 
are all enjoying good health. 
Since Pearl Harbor, we have 
had scarcely any word concerning these priests. Brother 
Joseph F. Janning, S.M., an American citizen who re- 
turned on the Gripsholm, has now brought us first- 
hand information of life in Peking during the past 
two years. 

The priests referred to are as follows: 
Rev. Leo Berard, C.P., Waltham, Mass. 
Rev. Aloysius O'Malley, C.P., Clinton, Mass. 
Rev. Leonard Amrhein, C.P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Linus McSheffrey, C.P., Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. Venard Johnson, C.P., Hazleton, Pa. 
Rev. William Whelan, C.P., Jersey City, N. J. 

From the time of the United States’ entry into war 
with Japan, until March 1943, our missionaries were 


From 
Peking 


permitted to live in the Passionist House of Language - 


Study in Peking. On March 25, they were brought to 
the concentration camp in Weihsien, Shantung. After 
six months of internment, they were released and re- 
turned to Peking. They are now living in the house of 
the Franciscan Fathers. 

Brother Janning has spent twenty-five years as a 
Catholic educator in Japan and China. During the past 
four years he has lived in close communication with 
our priests in Peking. We hope to have from him, in 
time for publication in the February issue of THE SIGN, 
a detailed account of the post-Pearl Harbor experiences 
of our missionaries. 





AND COMMENT 


In CHANGTEH, the Hunan rice bowl of Free China, 
mighty armies struggle in deadly combat. The valiant 
Chinese soldiers, with lean but determined hands, are 
holding in a death grip the 
rice bowl of Hunan’s fertile 
fields. The Japanese invad- 
ers have struck out with 
mailed fist to grab, to steal 
the rice bowl of Free China. Latest reports from this 
eastern front tell of Chinese victories; again, the Jap- 
anese mailed and grasping fist has been thrust back. 

Within earshot of the roar of cannon, another battle 
is under way. Soldiers of Christ are on the march over 
the amphitheatre of Hunan hills. Passionist Missionaries 
are converging on a sheltered pocket in rugged hills to 
win great spiritual. battles. Last month was the time, 
and Yiianling, Hunan, the place where our Passionist 
Missionaries made their spiritual retreat—their spiritual 
rice bowl. 

Fifteen years before, these American Passionists had 
made this long trek, and for the same purpose—a spirit- 
ual retreat. That occasion had been underscored in red 
—the red blood of martyrdom for three of their fellow- 
missionaries, Bandit bullets had halted the march of 
three young apostolic Americans. 

War brings a thousand problems into the missions. 
War-relief activities—refugee relief, hospitals and schools 
—added to the ordinary works of the missions, take a 
heavy toll of our missionaries’ reserves, spiritual as well 
as physical. 

Under these conditions, our brave missionaries as- 
semble for their spiritual retreat. They gather under 
the shadow of the cross; they meditate and pray for the 
inspiration, help, and zeal of the Master, who hangs 
thereon—the First Foreign Missionary. 


From 
Hunan 








Ewing Galloway 
Grounds of a temple in Rangoon, city of a thousand pagodas 


Spotlight on Burma 


By H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


HE reconquest of Burma is one 
i of the most urgent of the tasks 


facing the Allies this winter. Success 


means the reopening of the Burma 
Road, This in turn will lead to the 
establishment of a great front in 
China from which to deliver the 
knockout blow against Japan. It vill 
be essentially a joint United Nations 
effort. For, though Lord Louis 
Mountbatten is the commander in 


chief for Southeast Asia, the forces 
arrayed against the Japanese in Bur- 
ma are American, British, Indian, 


and Chinese. And a bitter campaign 


is to be expected. Not only is Burma 
strategically a hard nut to crack, but 
the enemy, knowing what is at 
stake, is likely to try to hold the 
country at all costs. 

Campaigning weather in Burma is 


confined to the dry season, from 


November to May. In fact it is not 
until late December in many years 
that the river valleys and rice fields 
of central Burma dry out sufficient- 
ly for ground activities to begin. 
Cyclonic storms are a danger to ship- 
ping in the Bay of Bengal right up 
to Christmas. Then in June the 
heavy storm clouds roll up again 
from the southwest and the continu- 
ous downpour of the monsoon sea- 
son puts an end to fighting for an- 
other six months. The chances of 
retaking the whole country in the 
few months between the. monsoons 
are difficult to estimate. But we do 
know that the Allies are now able 
to bring to bear in this theater the 
overwhelming air and naval suprem- 
acy that makes possible the lightning 
strokes that bring success in modern 
warfare. 
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Strategically, Burma is 
vital to Allied plans to join 
hands with China in rolling 
back and conquering the 
hordes of the Rising Sun 


The great obstacle in the way of 
launching an offensive to recover 


Burma is the terrain. The developed ‘ 


and strategically most important 
portion of the country is the valley 
of the Irrawaddy (and its great 
tributary the Chindwin), navigable 
for goo miles inland from the port 
of Rangoon. In the delta region the 
Irrawaddy widens out to form one of 
the greatest rice granaries of Asia. 
The river itself, and the railroad 
built parallel to it to Myitkyina in 
the north, are the chief arteries of 
the country. From Mandalay (the 
former capital, founded in 1860) a 
branch line leads to Lashio, the ter- 
minus of the Burma Road. Unfor- 
tunately, a mass attack across the 
long land frontier with India is out 
of the question. The Irrawaddy val- 
ley is shut off from the Assam prov- 
ince by range after range of parallel 
mountain ranges often over 7000 
feet high. They run from north to 
south, offshoots of the great moun- 
tainous core of Central Asia. 

Any attempt to outflank this 
mountain barrier on the south by 
advancing along the narrow Arakan 
coastal strip is not likely to be very 
rewarding. Strategically, Arakan is 
really a part of India. It is important 
to capture Akyab so as to deny the 
use of its airport to the enemy. But 
the terrain is swampy and very ma- 
larious. Beyond Akyab the Arakan 
Yoma mountains come almost down 
to the water’s edge, and would prob- 
ably bar the way to the ports of 
Bassein and Rangoon. 

Thus there seems to be no alter- 
native to a sea-borne invasion of the 
Irrawaddy delta region. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten specializes in amphi- 
bious operations. The surrender of 
Italy insured that he would have 
plenty of sea power at his disposal. 
The heavy units based on Trinco- 
malee in Ceylon will blast the way 
for beachheads, They will also take 


_the Andaman Islands, from which 


the American Tenth Army Air Force 
and the R. A. F. will provide the 
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necessary shore-based aerial umbrel- 
la. But the ground forces must be 
largely Indian, the only trained 
manpower at hand in_ sufficient 
strength. 

The Indian Army has been great- 
ly expanded and re-equipped. It is 
now nearing two million strong. The 
old cavalry regiments, as well as 
the artillery, have been completely 
mechanized and‘ have ten times as 
many trucks (the chassis of which 
are made in America) as they had 
at the beginning of the war. An en- 
tirely new arm, the Gurkha para- 
troops, has recently been added and 
will probably be used in large num- 
bers. The easing of tension on the 
northwest frontier has made it pos- 
sible to release for use against the 
Japanese a great many regiments 
used to rough country and mule 
transport. Further, during the last 
monsoon season, many of the Indian 
regiments were given intensive jun- 
gle training which they previously 
lacked. 

But now that we have the initia- 
tive we shall naturally choose battle- 
fields on. which our air and tank 
superiority can be made to count 
most. We shall tend to avoid the 
jungle and seek a decision on the 
open plains of central Burma. The 
Indian armored forces will go into 
the battle of Burma with the benefit 
of the experience they gained in 
North Africa. There the Fourth Di- 
vision ended up with the capture of 
no less a prize than German Com- 
mander-in-Chief von Arnim. 

The wide rice plains of the delta 
and lower Irrawaddy valley, when 
dry and hard-baked by the sun, will 
be an ideal arena for mechanized 
combat. Strong air protection will 
be needed, for there is little natural 
cover. The monotonous scene of 
scemingly endless stubble fields is 
broken only by graceful sugar palms 
that dot the low embankments that 
divide the fields, with here and there 
a picturesque Burmese village of 
stilted, thatched huts clustering 
among some fruit trees, and a tall- 
spired, gilded pagoda. The yellow- 
robed Buddhist monks and merry, 
indolent, brightly clad Burmese vil- 
lagers seem cut out for a life of 
peace. 

Right across the center of Burma, 
south of Mandalay, there stretches 
a broad belt of arid country, very 
different from the green, fertile 


plains of the delta. This is the “dry 
zone,” and troops operating in it, 
beneath a torrid sky that knows no 
clouds, may well imagine themselves 
back in the deserts of North Africa. 
Little vegetation but cacti grows on 
this sandy waste. The reason is that 
it lies in the lea of the tall Arakan 
Yoma mountains which shelter it al- 
most entirely from the monsoon 
rains. 

In the dry zone, on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy, are the oil fields 
of Yenangyaung with a forest of 
eight thousand derricks which the 
British left twisted and blackened. 
Their recapture will be a useful aid 
to operations. further afield, for at 
present oil for this war theater has 
to be brought all the way from the 
Persian Gulf. North of Yenang- 
yaung, but still in the dry zone, our 
forces will pass the ruined city of 
Pagan, once surrounded by fertile, 
irrigated fields. This first capital of 
Burma, with its hundreds of pagodas 
still standing, was destroyed by Kub- 
lai Khan in 1287 A.D. And it may 
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well be between here and Mandalay, 


where the country again becomes 


green and smiling, that the Japanese 
may be forced to make their last 
real stand in Burma. 

This may be expected because 
Allied strategy clearly looks to a co- 
ordinated attack by the Chinese ad- 
vancing southward from Yiinnan to 
catch the Japanese in Central Bur- 
ma between the jaws of a huge nut- 
cracker. Yet the main attack must 
come from the south. The disadvan- 
tage of it from our point of view 
is that it is necessarily a frontal at- 
tack against positions that the Japa- 
nese have had every opportunity to 
consolidate in Central Burma. More- 
over, our supplies and _ reinforce- 
ments must all come by sea. The 
supply routes, whether from Ceylon 
or Indian ports, will be subject to 
constant enemy submarine attack. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, 
are able to pour reinforcements into 
Central Burma, either over the new 
railroad they have opened between 
Bangkok and Moulmein, or via the 
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new highways they have built 
through the easy hill passes that con 
nect central Thailand with Burma. 
This being the case it will be use- 
ful if, at an early stage in the cam- 
paign, we are able to take not only 
the Andamans but also the densely 
wooded little islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago. These have many in- 
lets ideally suited to shelter lurking 
enemy torpedo craft. Such a move 
might be followed by our obtaining 
footholds on the Tenasserim coastal 
strip of Lower Burma or, better still, 
on the three hundred mile stretch 
of South Thailand—Lower Siam, be- 
tween Victoria Point and the Mala- 
yan border. In 1934-35 I explored 
the old routes that lead across this 
little-known territory. Unlike Ma- 
laya to the south and Burma to the 
north, it is relatively flat and free 
from jungle. There are many ex 
cellent landing beaches and plenty 
of sites where airfields could be rap- 
idly improvised. From such bases our 
fliers could systematically bomb 
Japanese communications over a 
wide arc stretching through Thai- 
land and Indo-China to the north 
and Singapore to the south. If this 
were done, Japanese overland supply 
lines might be so disrupted that 
their forces operating in Burma 
would be virtually cut off.- 
Much will depend also on the 
success of the Chinese in knifing 
southward and westward from Yiin 
nan. Their objectives will be the 
Myitkyina and Lashio railheads. To 
reach the latter will mean driving 
far into the northern Shan States, 
which are a prolongation southward 
of the Yiinnan plateau, 3,000 feet 
above sea level but much slashed by 
gorges and ravines. However, the 
picked Chinese divisions, with Amer- 
ican air support, that have been as- 
signed to this task have not been 
allowed to wait unmolested for the 
appointed day of the joint Allied 
offensive. To forestall just such 9 
move, the Japanese themselves in 
October resumed in western Yiinnan 
the offensive that had long been 
dormant. From their bases at Teng: 
yueh and Lungling they have been 
trying to force the Chinese back 
from the Burma Road and across 
the Salween gorge. Possibly they 
have even hoped to capture Kun 
ming, for this would certainly pre 
vent Chinese co-operation in the 





' NO SIGN 


> He had opened a fish market and he ordered a new sign painted of 
which he was very proud. It read, “Fresh Fish For Sale Here.” 

“What did you put the word ‘fresh’ in for?” said the first customer. 
“You wouldn't sell them if they weren’t fresh, would you?” 

He painted out the word, leaving just “Fish For Sale Here.” 

“Why do you say ‘here’?”” asked his second customer. “You're not 
selling them anywhere else, are you?” * 

So he rubbed out the word “here.” , 

“Why use ‘for sale’?” asked the next customer. “You wouldn't have 
fish here unless they were for sale, would you?” 

So he rubbed out everything but the word “Fish,” remarking, “Well, 
nobody can find fault with that sign now, anyway.” 

A moment later another customer came in. 

“I don’t see what's the use of having that sign ‘Fish’ up there,” said 
he, “when you can smell them a block away.” 

And that’s why the fish market has no sign. 


—The Victorian 





general offensive. To what extent, 
if any, the Japanese have succeeded 
in upsetting the Chinese prepara- 
tions only time can show. 

Certainly Anglo-American air 
power operating from India has for 
many months been giving the Chi- 
nese all possible help by pulverizing 
Japanese supply lines leading up to 
the western Yiinnan front, and to 
Shan States bases. As a supply route 
the majestic Salween River is prac- 
tically useless, even though it cuts 
directly through the Shan States, for 
it is unnavigable for most of its 
length. The Japanese are therefore 
compelled to move all their ma- 
teriel for the north up the Irrawaddy 
itself or up the strategic rail lines to 
Myitkyina or to Lashio. Hence it is 
that we read so much of the bomb- 
ing of railway yards at Mandalay 
and strategic points to the north- 
ward. On the Lashio line the most 
vulnerable point is the wonderful 
Gokteik viaduct, built by the Penn. 
sylvania Company in 1901. 

The ceaseless bombing of Japanese 
river barges on the Irrawaddy and 
Chindwin has the same end in view. 
Incidentally, both these rivers flow 
through magnificent scenery in their 
upper courses. The defiles of the 
Irrawaddy above the town of Bhamo 
are among the world’s scenic won- 
ders. In the second defile the great 
river, narrowing to a thousand yards, 
rushes for thirty miles alongside 
steeply wooded slopes. At the third 
defile it narrows for five miles to a 
width of only two hundred yards. 


Then, right in. the center of the 
surging, boiling stream the astound- 
ing Elephant Rock, crowned by a 
golden pagoda, rises perpendicularly 
to a height of 400 feet. 

As I have said, nothing in the way 
of an overland mass attack across the 
mountain barrier separating India 


from Burma is possible. But infiltra- . 


tion at scattered points of compara- 
tively large bodies of British and 
Indian commando-trained troops 
should be useful. Brigadier Win- 
gate’s amazing wrecking expedition 
into upper Burma added tremen- 
dously to the havoc our bombs have 
played with Japanese communica- 
tions. Larger forces of commandos 
appearing unexpectedly would con- 
fuse the enemy, tear up sections of 
railway, organize friendly natives for 
sabotage, and in every way at the 
critical moment confound the en- 
emy’s efforts to carry on a two-front 
war against the Chinese in the north 
and the Anglo-American forces at- 
tacking from the south. 

Perhaps it is the role of these 
commando troops, infiltrating the 
jungle-clad mountains, that most 
captures the imagination. To ease 
their start (and ultimately as a new 
short cut to the Burma Road) Amer 
ican engineers with American road- 
making machinery have been labor- 
ing unceasingly during the summer 
to build through northern Assam a 
road for supplies and mule columns 
up to the very foot of the mountain 
barrier, But once the mountains are 
entered, except for a single cart track 
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through Manipur, the commandos 
have to rely on jungle paths and 
precipitous mule tracks. 

The great mountain barrier is 
variously known from north to south 
as the Naga Hills, Lushai Hills, Chin 
Hills, and Arakan Yoma. In the 
lower foothills the jungle has often 
been cleared by the nomadic tribes. 
and replaced by coarse grass and 
prickly bamboo thickets, very tiring 
to march through. But the higher 
levels are clothed with dense, ever- 
green jungles, or deciduous teak 
forests further north. Only above the 
3,000-feet frost line does one get out 
into more familiar-looking woods of 
pine and oak with scenery not unlike 
that of the southern Appalachians. 
The trouble here, even at the hot- 
test time of year, is the intense cold 
at night. 

It is disconcerting enough to see 
stretching before one range after 
range of such mountains that must 
be crossed before one’s goal is 
‘reached. But it would be quite hope- 
less without the help of the hill 
people, who alone know the possible 
routes, It was just that difficulty in- 
deed that prevented the Japanese 
from invading India when it seemed 
to lie at their mercy. The hillmen, 
Karens, Padaungs, Chins, Nagas, and 
Kachins have suffered much in times 
past from the oppression of the 
Burmese and other more advanced 
plain dwellers. They regarded the 
Japanese invaders in the same light. 
On the other hand they remained 
loyal to the British who have always 
protected their rights. Not only 
British commandos, but many an 
American flier who has unexpect- 
edly found food and assistance when 
downed in the jungle, will be the 
first to give the doughty hillmen 
credit for the part they are playing 
in the reconquest of Burma. 

Normally, the hillmen make a 
living by hunting and growing a 
little hill rice. They dress in bright- 
hued, handwoven garments and are 
great lovers of beads and other or- 
naments. One Karen tribe tattoos the 
rising sun on their backs, not out 
of respect for the Japanese, however. 
But it is the Padaung women that 
have the most curious ideal of 
beauty, for they coil brass rings 
around their necks in an apparent 
effort to emulate giraffes. The 
Karens are the most civilized and 





have almost. all been. converted. 1a. 


Christianity. For years they have 
been recruited for service with the 
Burma police. The Nagas, on the 
contrary, are still far from civilized 
and even carry on a little head- 
hunting in the far northern terri- 
tory where they are beyond the 
reach of the law. Nevertheless these 
wild Naga chiefs were the first to aid 
the British. Their most powerful 
hereditary chief, the Ang of Nam- 
sang, has been particularly helpful 
with guides, porters, and the right 
of passage through his country. This 
is important because Namsang, al- 
though a village of only eighty huts, 
is on one of the chief hill routes 
from Assam into Burma. 

The Kachins are splendid jungle 
fighters, “the best. guerillas in the 
world” according to one officer who 


TU 


British Information Services 
Troops of the famed Burma Rifles 
march from the Fort of Mandalay 


has served with them. The levies the 
British have raised need little train- 
ing, for they have been in the kill- 
ing business for generations. It takes 
just three days to teach them to 
handle modern breach-loaders, in 


place of their own homemade match- 
locks. Machine gunners need a little 
longer. The rest comes naturally to 
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them, They are trained by a tough 
Australian commando officer, while 
a Scottish administrator who has 
spent a lifetime among them looks 
after their supplies. 

The Kachins also make splendid 
scouts. Indirectly, they have ac- 
counted for far more Japanese than 
they themselves have killed as a 
result of reporting enemy concen- 
trations to our fliers. In desperation, 
the enemy has tried to counteract 
their activities with Korean and 
Formosan troops, who are adept at 
jungle fighting, but they have proved 
no match at all for the Kachins, who 
know every path and tiger trail. 
They will certainly be a great asset 
to the Allies during the bitter fight- 
ing ahead. 

What of the attitude of the 
Burmese themselves, the inhabitants 
of the river valleys and large towns 
of the plains? It will be recalled 
that it was the active hostility of a 
proportion of them, under the in- 
fluence of their politically minded 
Buddhist monks and of Japanese 
propaganda, that so hampered the 
original British effort to defend the 
country against the invaders, There 
seems to be some evidence, at any 
rate, that the people are now dis- 
illusioned by their experience of 
Japanese rule. 

During the Wingate commando 
expedition, a Burmese officer, dressed 
in native clothes, went ahead to test 
the feeling of the villagers in the 
Chindwin valley, He found that they 
had orders to attack on sight any 
British party of five or less and to 
call the Japanese at once if out- 
numbered. Instead, the villagers 
helped the British with food and 
information, even at the peril of 
their own lives. For their part, the 
commandos, with leaflets and loud- 
speakers, assured the villagers of the 
growing power of the United 
Nations. 

But the fact remains that the Jap- 
anese have recently seen fit to give 
the Burmese a sort of pseudo-inde- 
pendence. They still have the sup- 
port of quisling elements in the 
cities. To counteract this and make 
sure of the active support of the 
whole population in sabotaging the 
Japanese war effort, we need a much 
more definite propaganda policy, of- 
fering the Burmese people a better 
future after the war. 
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“Winged Victory> 


Superior Playmaking 


Critics and public alike have been unanimous and 
unstinting in their praise of the literate, whimsical 
comedy selected by the Blackfriars Guild as the open- 
ing venture of their third New York season. CAREER 
ANGEL by Father Gerald M. Murray is a combination 
comedy-melodrama, superior in concept and treatment 
to almost any recent commercial theater offering. 

A keen sense of the humorous, a confident dramatic 
touch, and definite writing ability mark Father Murray 
as a playwright worthy of serious consideration. His 
story is built around a Guardian Angel who takes mor- 
tal form and proceeds to solve the many problems of 
one Brother Seraphim, the Superior of a boys’ orphan- 
age. The melodramatic effects are achieved through the 


presence of some Nazi spies; the humor is spread liber- 
ally and refreshingly through three acts of intelligent 
dialogue and sparkling characterization. Father Murray 
has written a drama that is both workmanlike and 
inspired. 

In meeting the challenge, the Blackfriars once again 
scale the pinnacle of the art of stagecraft, providing a 
production to compare favorably with their presenta- 
tions of Savonarola and Song Out of Sorrow. The play 
enjoyed a healthy success, and will undoubtedly be 
presented again, either by the Blackfriars or in one of 
the Broadway theaters, It is deserving of wide attention 
and support by all interested in the discovery and devel- 
opment of genuine talent. 

As a postscript to the success of his play, Father Mur- 
ray, a young curate from Long Island, has received 
several offers from play producers, broadcasting com- 
panies, and movie studios. It is at least heartening that 
the theater can still recognize a fine play and an excep- 
tional ability. 

Not only the Catholic theater, but the entire field of 
play production, should benefit by Career Angel. Com- 


By JERRY COTTER 


ing at a time when the public is rapidly being surfeited 
by the shoddiness of the new plays and the ineptitude 
of the authors, it is doubly welcome. The able members 
of the Blackfriars Guild have set a high standard for 
their future productions. Undoubtedly they are equal 
to the task of duplicating this success. 


Men of the Sky 


WINGED VICTORY depicts more forcefully and 
dramatically the story of Americans at war than any 
play or picture yet produced. It is the story of the 
United States Army Air Force and the men who com- 
prise its ranks as pilots, navigators, bombardiers, and 
gunners. It is their story and that of the families and 
friends who wait at home. More than three hundred of 
them have been enlisted in the production of a drama 
that is a simple, heart-warming narrative enacted 
against a spectacular display of patriotic pyrotechnics. 

Actually there is nothing very new about Winged 
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Victory, but the skillful blending of deliberately casual 
dialogue, fine performances, and unusual choral effects 
is a successful camouflage for familiarity. Six aviation 
cadets are followed through the various stages of their 
training from induction to actual combat duty in the 
South Pacific. Moss Hart, the author, director, and pro- 
ducer, has combined humor and pathos, and dramatic 
tension in a sharply etched portrait of the impact of 
war on the average American. He has done it so ex- 
pertly that you often forget that the play is not a great 
dramatic composition, but rather a mirrored reflection 
of life in the Air Corps. 

Several excellently realized scenes and a long list of 
vivid performances provide the highlights of the pro- 
duction. Pfc. Edmond O’Brien is unusually good in 
what is probably the play’s most difficult role. All the 
other members of the cast are former actors now serving 
as members of the armed forces. They are assisted by 
more than fifty actresses whose presence makes the play 
more realistic than the average service show. 

All profits are scheduled for the coffers of the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund, and from present indications 
the sum will be stratospheric when the final curtain 
goes down. Winged Victory is recommended as first- 
rate adult entertainment. 


The Musical Stage 


An enthusiastic, talented cast fails to salvage the mu- 
sical comedy WHAT’S UP from the realm of banality. 
About as fresh and original as a revival of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, it also suffers from an overdose of risqué lyrics 
and dialogue. Jimmy Savo appears as an Oriental 
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“Rawa” en route to Washington for a confab with the 
President. He and the members of an Army bomber 
crew are forced down in Virginia and immediately 
quarantined in a girls’ school. Neither melodic nor 
enjoyable, this merits scant consideration from prospec- 
tive playgoers. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS offered Jane Froman as 
the star of a colorful, extravagant revue and practically 
nothing else. Woefully deficient in acceptable comedy, 
the entire affair was dependent on the beauty and bril- 
liant vocalizing of the radio star. Miss Froman sang 
from a wheel chair as a result of the injuries she re- 
ceived in the Lisbon Clipper crash. Despite a noticeable 
lack of outstanding songs in the score, she manages to 
maintain her reputation as one of the country’s leading 
contraltos. At the present writing, the revue has been 
temporarily discontinued, but will be sent on a tour of 
the principal cities early in 1944. As originally presented 
it was a partly objectionable feature, borrowing heavily 
from the burlesque files for its laugh material. It can 
be recommended only with reservation. 


A refurbished, modernized version of THE CON- 
NECTICUT YANKEE develops into a_ soporific, 
though melodious, session not quite as sparkling and 
bright as the ads would have. you believe. Despite the 
addition of a defense plant, a Sinatra-ish crooner, and 
a bevy of jitterbugs, Camelot is still dated by several 
centuries. The plot and dialogue belong to the same 
era, but the humor leans toward smoking-car coarseness 
rather than clever comedy. On the credit side, the 
Rodgers-Hart score is still listenable with “Thou Swell” 
and “My Heart Stood Still” outstanding. Vivienne 
Segal, always an able chanteuse, handles her assignment 
expertly, and Dick Foran, of the shooting movies, is her 
co-star. His clear baritone atones for a noticeable lack 
of stage presence. Two unusually personable young 
dancers, Jere McMahon and Vera-Ellen contribute the 
performance’s brightest bits, Expert revision might sal- 
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vage the good features of this lavish and colorful mu- 
sical. As now constructed, the debilities of age over- 
shadow its sprightlier moments. 


CARMEN JONES is a musical and optical treat. But 
in the interludes between arias, this sepian version of 
Bizet’s opera, is bawdy and sensuous. Oscar Hammer. 
stein If has supplied new lyrics and new settings for 
the story. To his credit, it must be stated that he has 
done an elegant job. The elimination of the all-too 
suggestive portions would benefit the show immeasur- 
ably. 

Che leading singers have been recruited from ama- 
teur ranks and their handling of difficult assignments 
is only slightly less than spectacular. They are respon- 
sible for many of the most exciting musical moments 
heard in the theater recently. Individually and in 
chorus they are superb in the best vocal traditions of 
their race. A transliteration rather than an adaptation 
or modernized version, the story tells of a war-plant 
worker, one Carmen Jones, who persuades a young 
soldier to desert the Army and then leaves him for a 
world-famous prize fighter. As examples of the changes 
made in the libretto, “The Seguidilla” becomes “Dere’s 
a Café on de Corner” and “The Habenera” is now a 
dialectal love song. The result is not aurally unpleasant. 
In all other departments, costuming, ballet, settings, 
and casting, Carmen Jones achieves heights of genuine 
distinction. Which makes its canyons of suggestiveness 
doubly unfortunate and lamentable. 


Case Histories 


OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE is the most censurable 
play of the current season. Rose Franken, whose “Clau- 
dia” stories have netted a rather formidable profit, has 
raided the realm of psychiatry for her characters and 
situations. Which in itself is not reprehensible had she 
used them to beneficial effect. Instead, she is content to 
utilize perversions, neuroses, complexes, and immorali- 
ties with little or no thought of a moral solution. She 
exhibits a minimum of understanding of the real prob- 
lems inherent in her charade or the fundamental pur- 
pose of the drama. Somewhere in the géneral maze ol 
her script, she has also striven to unravel the compli- 
cated skein of anti-Semitism. In this, as in the other 
problems she poses, Miss Franken succeeds only in 
being superficial and confused. Her undeniable ability 
to make characters live seems to have failed her in this 
instance, which is understandable considering the na 
ture of her thesis. Elsie Ferguson, returning to the stage 
after a 14-year retirement, and Maria Ouspenskaya, the 
veteran Russian actress, perform valiantly but cannot 
effectively overcome the barrier of a repulsive theme. 


Prvovoeative < 


the Theater Guild, already happily laden with Okla- 
homa and Othello, surprises with another hit in a 
unique and strangely gripping adaptation of the Rich- 
ard Hughes novel, THE INNOCENT VOYAGE. A 
bleak and somewhat startling tale of the motional nu- 
ances of the child mind, it has alternate periods of 
charm and horror. 


THE tf SIGN 


It relates how a group of children bound from Ja 
maica to England around 1860, are taken by a group 
of pirates. The effect of the experience on one of the 
children is given dramatic emphasis when she murders 
a man during a moment of stark terror, It is the au 
thor’s contention that few adult conceptions of a child's 


reasoning even approach accuracy. While we may quar- 


rel with some of the conclusions expressed and offer 
objection to portions of the dialogue and the implica- 
tions of the plot, it cannot be denied that here is a 
provocative, adult drama designed for discussion and, 
perhaps, controversy. Not a triumph, it is nonetheless 
an interesting experiment and an unusual experience 
in playgoing. Oscar Homolka, as the pirate captain, 
and 12-year-old Abby Bonime are in large measure re- 
sponsible for the drama’s conviction by virtue of their 
deft handling of the difficult leading roles. 


Impressive Film Biography 


MADAME CURIE is a distinguished screenplay, 
which will undoubtedly receive serious consideration 
for the annual Motion Picture Academy Award. An 
adaptation of Eve Curie’s biography of her famous 
mother, it is an authoritative study of Marie Curie, the 
woman, as well as the world-renowned scientist. 

The camera follows her career from early student 
days in Paris, through long years of research with her 
husband until the final vindication of their efforts 
through the isolation of the radium element. The pres- 
entation of scientific analysis and laboratory work is 
skillfully managed and only. rarely does it prove unin 
teresting. Although the focal point of the drama is the 
eventual discovery of radium, the human-interest angle 
in the romance of the scientists is stressed. Handled 
with restraint and poignant effect, it will appeal pri- 
marily to the feminine contingent in the audience, but 
will prove interesting to all. 

Greer Garson is exceptionally good in the title role, 
but her interpretation is not a brilliant one. She over- 
acts badly in one or two scenes, probably in an over- 
ambitious attempt to secure consideration for another 
Academy Award. In general her portrayal does not 
measure up to some of her previous work. Nor does 
Walter Pidgeon seem to be happily cast as the French 
scientist. His performance is assured and convincing, 


‘but hardly spectacular. Dame May Whitty, Albert Bas- 


serman, Robert Walker, Henry Travers, and C. Aubrey 
Smith are the principal supporting players. 

Madame Curie is an absorbing film biography. Minor 
criticisms as to its length and the occasional faltering 
of the members of the cast, detract but little from its 
considerable value as an educational and inspirational 
feature. It is recommended without reservation for the 
entire family.- (MGM) 


America Analyzed 


The screen has turned out a highly satistactory ver 
sion of McKinlay Kantor’s canvas of the home front, 
HAPPY LAND. As timely as tomorrow and as real as 
the tree outside the door, it tells with simplicity and 
understanding a story that will. be enacted many thou- 
sand times during the months ahead. 
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Lew Marsh, the druggist in a small Iowa town, is in- 
consolable when he receives word that his only son is 
a war casualty. Living does not seem worth the effort 
and the pain. Then his grandfather's spirit materializes 
and takes Lew for a walk around the town. Memories 
of yesterday are relived, the births, deaths, tragedies, 
and triumphs are brought back in an explanation of 
what makes America tick. Slowly the realization of his 
own part in the pattern dawns and when his son’s pal 
arrives for a visit, the understanding is complete. 

A film as startlingly real and unforgettable as Happy 
Land is worth a thousand propaganda stories, a hun- 
dred bond campaigns, and a dozen fireside chats. Its 
message is a serious one, but there are moments of 
gaiety and gentle humor that add to the composite pic- 
ture of fine entertainment. Don Ameche does a magnifi- 
cent job with the leading role, giving it the exact note 
of restraint necessary for complete credibility. Harry 
Carey, Frances Dee, Ann Rutherford, Cara Williams, 
Richard Crane, and Dickie Moore are perfect choices 
for the other principal roles. 

Every member of the family will find something 
worthwhile in Happy Land. (20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


The superman of the jungle returns to enthrall the 
Saturday matinee customers in a mediocre melodrama 
entitled TARZAN’S DESERT MYSTERY. The con- 
ventional juvenile thriller pattern is followed closely 
with Johnny Weissmuller performing with the cus- 
tomary vigor of screen marvels. Nancy Kelly is also cast 
in this fast-moving action film, with the accent on 
adolescent requirements, (RKO Radio) 


Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray are teamed 
in a frothy, sprightly adult comedy set in the era before 
war monopolized the headlines. NO TIME FOR LOVE 
is one of those humorous yarns in which the escapist 
element overshadows all else. In the effort to garner 
laughs, common sense is often swept aside. However, 
this time the diverting episodes and slick performances 
compensate considerably. Ilka Chase, Paul McGrath, 
and Richard Haydn assist in the display of a farce 
prepared solely for adult consumption. (Paramount) 


THE GANG'S ALL HERE is painfully reminiscent 
of a thousand other musical nonentities. The vigorous 
work of such musical-comedy standbys as Alice Faye, 
Charlotte Greenwood, Carmen Miranda, James Ellison, 
and Sheila Ryan enhance the tenuous narrative only 
slightly. Not recommended. (goth Century-Fox) 


The tried-and-true Cinderella theme is utilizéd again 
as a backdrop for the engaging personality and beauti- 
ful voice of Deanna Durbin. HIS BUTLER’S SISTER 
supplies a novel twist in an engaging and amusing 
manner, Pat O’Brien experiments with comedy, appear- 
ing as a straight-faced servitor. His young sister descends 
on the household and cajoles him into hiring her as a 
maid. This so that she may impress his employer, a 
famous composer, with her voice. The butler’s ball 
gives her ample opportunity to exhibit her talent in 








numbers ranging from Puccini and Victor Herbert to 
popular ditties. O’Brien is not always at his best in the — 
unfamiliar precincts of the pantry, but Miss Durbin 
and Franchot Tone disport themselves in the accepted 
light-comedy manner. Recommended for the family. 
(Universal) 


CRY HAVOC is grim and tragic in its depiction of 
the battle of Bataan. Two Army nurses and a group 
of civilian aides, thirteen women in all, caught in the 
siege are the central figures. Their emotional reactions 
to each other and to the events about them are pre- 
sented in a tense, somber style. The plot depends on 
characterization with the women variously disintegrat- 
ing and becoming stronger as the inevitable closes in 
on them. Not a pleasant picture, but an engrossing and 
forceful one, it gains stature through the incisive inter- 
pretations of Ann Sothern, Joan Blondell, Fay Bainter, 
Ella Raines, and Marsha Hunt. Margaret Sullavan is 
less convincing despite the fact that her role offers 
greater opportunity for a really great characterization. 
An emotional experience of deep intensity, it will not 
appeal to those who prefer to avoid reminders of the 
grimmest aspects of war. (MGM) 


Escapist fans will classify AROUND THE WORLD 
as a first-rate filmusical. It features Kay Kyser and his 
band, radio’s leading comedienne, Joan Davis, Mischa 
Auer, Marcy McGuire, and a cast of assorted fun and 
music makers. The result is not spectacularly successful 
but it does allow for several hearty laughs and some 
rhythmic Kyser interludes. Geared for the family group, 
this jamboree of radio entertainers easily achieves its 
limited goal as lightweight funfare. (RKO Radio) 


The fabulous career of the author-adventurer JACK 
LONDON is compressed into the running time of 
ninety-two minutes. Oldsters who may recall when Lon- 
don was the man of the hour in American letters, will 
be slightly disappointed by the generally dawdling pace 
of this biographical film. There is the element of time- 
liness in his coverage of the Russo-Jap war in 1904 and 
his warning of things to come in the hints of Jap plans 
for conquest. While the story holds interest occasion- 
ally, it is nonetheless a minor adventure yarn not 
helped to any great degree by the stylized portrayals 
of Michael O’Shea and Susan Hayward, who never 
manage to be more than mediocre in their portrayals. 
(United Artists) 


DESTINATION, TOKYO rates with the most thrill- 
ing war dramas to come from the studios. It deals with 
the vital part played by the submarine Copperfin in 
the raid on the island of Japan. The undersea craft 
signaled a weather report to the carrier Hornet from 2 
point not far off the coast, enabling the flight com- 
mander to secure an accurate picture of conditions in 
the sky over Nippon. The film itself is an effective and 
moving action study of life in an underseas raider. Cary 
Grant and John Garfield assist greatly in making it 
unusually engrossing fare for observers of every age. 
(Warner Bros.) 
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Death of Christ 


Did Christ really die when He was crucified or did 
He merely swoon?—£, K., BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The Resurrection of Christ being the cornerstone of 
faith in His Divinity, it has ever been the endeavor of 
those who repudiate Him to cast doubt on this great 
miracle. So it was from the beginning: “Behold, some 
of the guard came into the city and reported to the 
chief priests all that had happened. And when they had 
assembled with the elders, and had consulted together 
they gave much money to the soldiers, telling them, 
‘Say, “His disciples came by night and stole him while 
we were sleeping.” And if the procurator hears of this, 
we shall persuade him and keep you out of trouble.’ 
And they took the money, and did as they were in- 
structed; and this story has been spread abroad among 
the Jews even to the present day.” (Matt. 28:11-15) 

More or less on a par with the conspiracy against 
the truth recorded by St. Matthew is the attempt to 
explain away the Resurrection by suggesting that 
Christ did not die at all but merely swooned. He is 
supposed to have revived in the cool sepulcher and re- 
turned to His disciples. Unfortunately for this theory, 
the fact of the death of Christ is too well substantiated 
to be waved aside by any such groundless hypothesis. 
We may say that no death was ever more certain than 


that of Christ. For hours previous to His execution He - 


was subjected to the most harrowing torments, and He 
arrived at Calvary half-dead and bleeding from a thou- 
sand wounds. The soldiers who came at the behest of 
the Jews were satisfied that Christ was dead, but just 
to make sure one of them pierced His heart with a 
spear. 

Of course the proponents of the swoon theory of the 
Resurrection do not tell us, even on the basis of their 
own explanation, how Christ on regaining conscious- 
ness and in His necessarily weakened condition could 
escape from a tomb closed by a great stone and guarded 
by soldiers. Neither do they explain how the return of 


such a revived Christ about to die on their hands could 
change disciples only too ready to doubt the true ‘Resur- 
rection into courageous Apostles ready to give their 
lives in witness to the truth of what they had heard 
and seen. Pitiable indeed are the attempts of the mod- 
erns, as were those of the ancients, to escape the conclu- 
sive historical evidence for the Resurrection of Christ. 


Godparents 


Is the principal reason for having good Catholics 
act as godparents that they are supposed .to see that 
the child is reared in the Catholic Faith?—mrs. W. A. S., 
READING, MASS. 


One who acts as godparent or sponsor at Baptism 
must assume serious obligations. A spiritual relation- 
ship is contracted between the sponsor and the one 
baptized so that the sponsor becomes a spiritual parent. 
The sponsor must have continual care of his or her 
spiritual child in all that concerns a Catholic upbring- 
ing. This serious duty, however, binds only in default 
of the parents or guardians who have the first duty in 
the matter of Catholic education. 

In order to fulfill the obligations assumed on the 
occasion of Baptism, it is easy to understand that only 
well-instructed and good-living Catholics should be 
allowed to act as godparents. 


Blue Scapular 


Some time ago the Sign Post referred readers to the 
Theatine Fathers in Denver, Colo., for information, 
about the Blue Scapular. I have written but received 
no reply. How can I be enrolled?—a. MCC., ALBANY, 
N. Y. 


We regret to learn that our correspondent has re- 
ceived no response to inquiries about the Blue Scapular. 
Enrolling in this scapular is the special privilege of the 
Theatine Fathers and the Catholic Directory lists their 
headquarters in this country as being at 1156 Ninth 
Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Enrolling in scapulars cannot be done by mail so it 
would be useless to make the attempt. It is true that 
not many priests have the faculty to enroll in the Blue 
Scapular alone, but there is a way of getting around 
this difficulty. The Blue Scapular is one of those in- 
cluded in the fivefold scapular. Many priests have the 
privilege of enrolling in this fivefold scapular and the 
person so enrolled can enjoy the privileges attached to 
enrollment in the Blue Scapular together with those 
of the other four. 


The Forbidden Fruit 


I have been asked to explain the nature of the sin 
of Adam and Eve. I think that I understand the mat- 
ter but would appreciate an explanation in the Sign 
Post.—MRS. A. M., COLLINGSWOOD, N. J. 


The prohibition was placed on our first parents be- 
cause they were to undergo a trial. It is not becoming 
that a rational creature possessing free will attain a 
crown without meriting it. Adam and Eve were to en- 
joy the delights of the earthly Paradise and at the end 
of terrestrial existence were to be transferred to heaven 
without dying, provided they observed the command- 
ment imposed on them by God. 

That our first parents received a command from God 
to test their loyalty is a matter of Catholic faith. 
Scholars discuss the question whether the phrase “tree 
of knowledge of good and evil” is to be taken as a 
popular way of expressing that Adam and Eve were 
subject to divine command or whether it is to be in- 
terpreted literally as referring to one of the trees in 
Paradise. The latter or literal interpretation seems to 
be the only acceptable explanation. 

Was the first sin just greed in eating? This is im- 
possible for before their fall into sin, our first parents 
possessed integrity of nature. The body was subject to 
the soul, the lower faculties to reason, and the reason 
through grace, to God. As long as reason remained sub- 
ject to God, a deordination in man’s sensitive appetite 
was impossible. From this it follows that the first sin 
was not one of sensuality. The possibility of sin on the 
part of Adam and Eve must be sought on the spiritual 
level, in the domain of free activity. Sin was possible 
because man was created with a free will. As a creature, 
however, he was not sufficient unto himself. The only 
way he could fulfill his destiny was by bringing his 
created will into subjection to the divine will as the 
ultimate norm of action. The will of man must be 
subordinated to God but when one will is subject to 
another there is always the possibility of a defection or 
turning away on the part of the subordinated will. God 
alone is impeccable or incapable of sin because His 
Will is not subject to a higher will but is its own norm 
of action. 

A study of the account of the sin of our first parents 
will easily reveal its essentially spiritual nature. ‘The 
appeal of the tempter was not to the sensible appetite 
but to the mind, He denies that the penalty threatened 
by God will follow the breaking of the commandment. 
In fact they will become like unto gods. The sin ol 
Adam and Eve was indeed one of disobedience but the 
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motive and cause of this disobedience was pride. As 
St. Augustine says, “the woman would not have believed 
the words of the Serpent unless there had been already 
in her mind a love of her own power and some proud 
presumption about herself.” 

The sin of our first parents sprang from a desire to be 
like unto God. This does not imply that they wished 
to be equal to God for their intelligence revealed to 
them the impossibility and absurdity of such ambition. 
Their ambition was to enjoy a certain self-sufficiency 
with reference to the knowledge of good and evil and 
to determine for themselves, independently of God, 
what they should do to attain happiness. An analysis 
will reveal that these elements are present also in 
every sin committed since the fall by the children of 
Adam. 


Wording of the Lord’s Prayer 


In my new missal I notice that the Lord’s Prayer 
is different in form. Has there been a change in the 
wording?—M, F. H., W. NEW BRIGHTON, S. I. 


The change in the Lord’s Prayer is due to the fact 
that the missal contains the new English translation 
for those parts of the Mass which are taken from the 
New Testament. The recently completed English trans- 
lation from the Latin Vulgate was undertaken to clarify 
and modernize the text of the New Testament for 
Catholics. On the whole the scholars responsible for the 
revision have accomplished a very satisfactory work. 
Of course some of the changes introduced may appear 
strange to those who have become familiar with the 
older forms. We can assure our readers, however, that 
these modifications have not been made lightly and 
have full ecclesiastical approbation. 


Union Membership 


How is one to know whether or not he is a member 
of a union supporting the “Reds”? My union is con- 
sidered by some to have Communistic tendencies. I 
belong to this union because it accomplishes what I 
think is right. How do I know that the dues I pay 
are not supporting that which I hate?—v. v., CHICAGO 


This question poses some very practical and up-to- 
the-minute problems. Without doubt it expresses what 
is on the mind of many union members. 

We shall not mention the name of our correspond- 
ent’s union but it is given in his letter. We are in a 
position to say definitely that at least a section of his 
union and its leadership has Communistic and fellow- 
traveler tendencies. By the time this appears in print it 
may be that the presently threatened investigation of 
the activities and policies of certain leaders of the union 
will have been undertaken and the facts made known 
to all. : 

In such a situation what can our correspondent and 
others like him do? They belong to a union for their 
‘own protection. Yet they find themselves being ex- 
ploited and lined up in favor of causes they repudiate. 
Naturally it is impossible to go into great detail but 
there are certain recommendations that we feel will 
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help remedy such abuses. The first recommendation is 
that union members must take a more active part in 
union organization and business. Let them learn a les- 
son from the Communists who bend every eftort to get 
key positions and so turn unions to their own purposes. 
There is no question that the vast majority of union 
members are decent Americans, yet a wily minority is 
often allowed to take over control due to the inertia 
of the rank and file membership, Let those who are 
anxious to keep unionism free from undesirable ele- 
ments use their voices and votes for this purpose. 

It must be admitted, however, that at times the in- 
dividual can do little and may be penalized for any 
attempt to bring about reform, To do away with such 
undemocratic and un-American procedures, union 
members must have the protection of the law. They 
should be able to get justice outside the union when 
necessary, and not be subject to economic reprisal for 
failing to toe the line laid down by selfish and ambi- 
tious leaders. This means nothing more than that his 
human and constitutional rights must be guaranteed 
the member by the law of the state. The same holds 
respecting financial responsibility. For the protection of 
the members and for the common good, union financial 
transactions should be known not only to the members 
but be subject to some kind of public control. It is be- 
cause of failure on this latter score that many unions 
have become infested with racketeers who exact heavy 
tribute from their innocent victims. 

Much more could be said on these points but what 
we have said must not be taken as an attack on the 
principles of unionism. Unions can not only be benefi- 
cial but in many cases are necessary for the protection 
of human rights. On this point there can be no dispute. 
But it must be remembered that unions are not autono- 
mous bodies within the state, Like all moral bodies, 
unions.must abide by the laws of God and the just laws 
of the state. Only in this way can they contribute to 
the individual and the common good. A union has no 
more right to break the moral law or to put itself above 
legitimate civil authority than has the individual or a 
group of capitalists. If this is forgotten or ignored, 
unions will not benefit their members but will become 
instruments of tyranny and destroyers of democracy. It 
is heartening to notice that there is an increasing reali- 
zation of these facts in America and this augurs well 
for the future of unionism in our country. 


Agnus Dei 


What benefits ave derived from wearing an Agnus 
Dei?—A, O'N., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The sacramental called the Agnus Dei or Lamb of 
God is a small flat or oval piece of wax impressed with 
the figure of a lamb. The lamb generally bears a cross 
or banner, and sometimes the figure of some saint or 
the name and coat-of-arms of the Pope are on the re- 
verse side. The Agnus Dei is blessed only by the Pope 
at stated seasons. It is generally enclosed in a small 
leather cover for better preservation. 

There is no obligation to use the Agnus Dei and 
there are no indulgences attached to its use. As with 
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the other sacramentals, the efficacy of the Agnus Dei 


is derived from the prayers used while blessing it and 
from the faith and good dispositions of those who use it. 


Saints and Their Names 


(1) My mother’s name 1s Vertie. Do you have any 
information as to whether or not this is a saint’s 
name?—SUBSCRIBER. 

(2) Will you kindly inform me if Adele ts the name 
of a saint? What ts the meaning of the name?—mrs. 
G. B. G., SWISSVALE, PA, 

(3) Please give a short account of the life of St. 
Emeric.—t. P., LATROBE, PA. 


(1) None of our sources lists Vertie as a saint’s name. 
We suggest that the inquirer consult his mother or the 
baptismal registry to discover the exact name given in 
Baptism, It may be that Vertie is a contracted form or, 
as sometimes happens, the result of childhood mispro- 
nunciation of a word. 

(2) Adele is the French form of Adela, meaning 
“noble cheer.” There is a St. Adela who has been popu- 
larly venerated on December 24. She was a daughter ot 
Dagobert II and became a nun after the death of her 
husband, Alberic. She founded a monastery dedicated to 
Our Lady at Pfalzel, near Trier. She became its first 
abbess and governed it in holiness for many years. The 
popular veneration accorded this holy woman in her 
native locality has not been confirmed by the Holy See 
and she is not honored liturgically. 

(3) The feast of Blessed Emericus (other forms, 
Emeric, Henry) is kept on November 4. There is not 
much detail known about his short life. He was the only 
son of St. Stephen, King of Hungary, and was born in 
1007. In the course of time, St. Stephen desired to have 
his son take over part of the royal responsibility but 
before this could be effected Emericus was killed while 
hunting. His death took place in 1031. The prince was 
buried in the church at Stuhlweissen which had been 
prepared for his crowning. Many marvels were wrought 


-at his tomb but there is no evidence that he was canon- 


ized, as some have held, at the same time as his father 
in 1083. He is called Blessed in the Roman Martyrology. 


First Friday Devotion 


. Considering the fact that the promise made to St. 
Margaret Mary was without exception or restriction, 
how do you account for hundreds of Catholics dying 
without the Sacraments? It is at least reasonable to 
believe that many of these practiced the first Friday 
devotion.—|. F. W., GROVE HALL, MASS. 


The promise referred to is the following:—“I promise 
thee in the excessive mercy of My Heart that My all- 
powerful love will grant to all those who receive Holy 
Communion on nine consecutive first Fridays of the 
month, the grace of final repentance, not dying in My 
disfavor, and without receiving their Sacraments.” 

The first thing to keep in mind is that the revela- 
tions to St. Margaret Mary are private revelations and 
like all private revelations are not proposed to us by 
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the Church as doctrines of faith. We can take them or 
leave them without in the least repudiating our faith 
as Catholics. For further discussion on this point see 
the answer to the question on private revelations. 

The difficulty proposed by the questioner comes from 
a too restricted or it might be said an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the phrase “without receiving the (or their) 
Sacraments.” This phrase must be taken in conjunction 
with the context in which it is found. A careful reading 
of the promise makes it evident that really one thing 
is promised, namely, the grace of a happy death. The 
isolation of the words referring to the reception of the 
Sacraments and making them promise the reception of 
Penance, Holy Viaticum, and Extreme Unction just 
before death, is not justified by the context. The recep- 
tion of the Sacraments would be an additional favor 
and certainly not essential for attaining the real end 
of the promise, the grace of a happy death. 

Granting the truth that some who have made the 
nine Fridays have died without the last Sacraments, 
this is no valid objection to the promise. Some reasons 
for this are as follows:—(1) the last Sacraments may 
not have been necessary to secure for such persons the 
grace of a happy death; (2) the promise does not say 
that the Sacraments will be received immediately before 
death, Perhaps sometime before death, the Sacraments 
had been received and their effect, sanctifying grace, 
had remained in the soul to the moment of death; (3) 
in any particular case, how do we know that the person 
who died suddenly had properly fulfilled the conditions 
of the promise, namely, the worthy reception of Holy 
Communion on nine consecutive first Fridays? 


Private Revelations 


Several times in the Sign Post reference has been 
made to private revelations and the attitude of the 
Church toward them. Will you please explain this 
matter further?—c. B. F., JACKSON HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


The general meaning of the word revelation is to 
make known something that was previously hidden. In 
theology, the use of the term is confined to the super- 
natural unfolding of truth to men on the part of God. 
Though many of the truths revealed by God may be 
obscure in themselves, yet we can have absolute cer- 
tainty concerning them because God can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. The assent given to truth on the au- 
thority of God revealing is called divine faith. 

We must now make a distinction between public 
and private revelation. In the course of history, God 
made known to men, through His Son and the Holy 
Spirit whom He sent, a certain body of revealed truths 
which has come to be called the “deposit of faith.’ 
These truths were entrusted to the Apostles and through 
them to the Church. This body of revealed truths is 
called “public revelation” because it was given for the 
instruction of and the acceptance by all mankind. This 
public revelation came to an end with the death of the 
last Apostle. God will add no more to it, and the Church 
cannot do so. Public revelation, the deposit of faith, 
has been entrusted to the Church to preserve intact, to 
guarantee its divine origin, and to expound and inter- 
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pret it with the infallible authority given by Christ. 

Private revelation, on the other hand, is the divine 
unfolding of truth in a supernatural way, whenever 
God so wills, to an individual for his benefit or for the 
benefit of others. While a private revelation must be 
accepted with the assent of divine faith by the person 
to whom it is made, provided that person has satisfactory 
evidence of its divine origin, it is not binding on the 
acceptance and belief of all the faithful. Such a revela- 
tion cannot and does not become part of the deposit of 
faith. It is not accompanied, as public revelation is, by 
any divine guarantee that it will be transmitted un- 
changed to others. 

A very important question is that of the auth2aticity 
of private revelations. This is entirely a historical prob- 
lem, a matter of human evidence. The Church may 
judge and judge infallibly concerning the doctrinal 
content of private revelations as part of her office of 
safeguarding the integrity of the public revelation given 
into her charge. But since their authenticity is distinct 
from the doctrines they may involve and was not con- 
tained in the original deposit of faith, it lies wholly 
outside the power of the Church to judge infallibly 
concerning their authenticity. It is for this reason that 
the Church has never claimed nor attempted to decide 
the authenticity of any private revelation. At best there 
is what may be called a negative approval when at times 
the Church permits the publication of private revela- 
tions or approves some devotion associated with such 
revelations. Such an approbation assures us that there 
is nothing contrary to faith or morals in the revelation 
or the devotion and that there is satisfactory historical 
proof for the authenticity of the revelation. The mind 
of the Church in this matter is well explained by Pope 
Benedict XIV when he writes that such approbation 
is to be understood as “permission, after mature ex- 
amination, to publish the revelations for the instruc 
tion and benefit of the faithful. Though the assent of 
Catholic faith is neither due, nor can be given to these 
revelations, even when so approved, they should be 
believed with a human assent according to the rules 
of prudence which show them to be probable and 
piously worthy of credence.” 

Let no one conclude from what is written above that 
it is our intention to belittle private revelations. Our 
purpose is to draw the attention of the faithful to the 
fact that when the Church teaches the truth she has 
received in the deposit of faith once delivered to her 
by Our Lord, we have an infallible guarantee as to its 
authenticity. On the other hand, her approval of pri- 
vate revelations is very limited. It does not imply that 
the Church, even when she submits them to careful 
examination and is satisfied as to their historical au- 
thenticity, in any way guarantees this authenticity or 
the truth and accuracy of their content. In a word we 
must distinguish between what the Church binds us to 
believe with the assent of divine and Catholic faith 
and what she permits us to believe on the evidence of 
historical proof. 

We should always remember that in the ordinary 
economy of God's Providence our salvation is depend- 
ent not on private revelations but on the revelation 
delivered to the Church by Our Lord. 











Marriage Without a Priest Present 


In the December 1943 Sign Post there was an 
answer concerning marriage without the presence of 
priest. To clarify this question further will you 
kindly answer the following: 
r) What words or forms must be used by the 
parties contracting marriage? 

(2) Must the parties to the marriage speak to the 
witnesses and call their attention to the fact that a 
marriage is to take place? 

(3) Is it correct to say that such a marriage is not 
only valid but also sacramental?—n. H. E., ROSELLE, N. J. 


(1) The general prescription for the rite to be fol- 
lowed in marriages is as follows: “Outside the case of 
necessity, the rules prescribed in the rituals approved 
by the Church, or those which have been introduced 
by a laudable custom, shall be observed in the celebra- 
tion of marriage” (Canon 1100), 

Since we are treating of extraordinary cases, the gen- 
eral law stated above does not hold. For marriages con- 


tracted before witnesses only and without the presence ~ 


of a priest, no particular form of words is required. 
What is necessary is that the intention of the parties to 
take each other as man and wife respectively be ex- 
ternally manifested in accordance with the prescription 
of Canon 1088, namely, “the parties should express 
their consent by word of mouth, nor are they permitted 
to resort to equivalent signs if endowed with the faculty 
of speech.” 

(2) The purpose of having witnesses is that they 
may testify, if necessary, to the fact that a marriage was 
contracted. To do this they must be made cognizant in 
some way that a marriage is to take place and that they 
are to be witnesses. This need not be done by the parties 
contracting matrimony but it seems most natural for 
them to do so. 

Two men, two women, or one of each may act as wit- 
nesses provided (a) they enjoy the use of reason, (b) 
take notice of the parties intention to contract mar- 
riage, (c) are capable of giving testimony to that effect. 
The names of the witnesses should be determined so 
that in due time they may be entered in the matri- 
monial register. 

(3) As explained on page 301 of our December 
1943 issue, for the baptized there is no distinction be- 
tween the contract and the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
Consequently when two Catholics contract matrimony 
according to the extraordinary form under discussion, 
it is not only a valid contract but also a Sacrament. 


Title of “Sister” 


Does the title “Sister” used with reference to the 
nurse, Sister Kenney, signify that she belongs to a 
religious order?—E, M. K., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


In England and some of the British possessions the 
title “Sister” is used to designate nurses. When used in 
connection with the Australian nurse who has intro- 
duced a new technique to rehabilitate victims of in- 
fantile paralysis, it has no religious significance what: 
ever. Sister Kenney as far as we know is a non-Catholic. 







































































Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


“Director Extraordinary” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

It was refreshing to read John O’Connor’s account of — 
the life of John Farrow in the article “Director Ex- 
traordinary,” in the December issue of your magazine. 
At least there are some: worthwhile people in Holly- 
wood. No doubt the glare of publicity is usually directed 
toward the Hollywood stars whose outstanding qualifi- 
cation seems to be the ability to set new records in 
getting the most divorces in the shortest time. 

It might be of interest to your readers to know that 
the Catholic Literary Award for 1943 is being conferred 
on Mr. Farrow for his book, Pageant of the Popes. 

Baltimore, Md. KATHLEEN POWERS 


Calling Names 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I am enclosing a small offering to help your mission- 
aries in China for Christmas. We all wish them a happy 
Christmas and New Year, and that they may carry on 
the work of Christ with increasing success. 

While writing to you I must call your attention to 
the attitude of many Catholic magazines, including 
Tue Sicn, on the war question. Some Catholic editors 
seem to think their faith or their patriotism is measured 
by the ferocity with-which they condemn the Japanese 
or the Germans. One Catholic paper referred to the Jap- 
anese as “human monkeys.” This certainly is not ac- 
cording to Faith or Christian Charity. When the story 


‘ of the war is written fairly, there will be many red faces. 


It will be seen that it is not a case of pure white against 
foul black—but all a dirty brown—as Demaree Bess once 
put it. Calling names to the Japanese or other races is 
not going to help missionary work, The dangers of a 
Communized Europe and an Asia rejecting Christianity 
because of the silence of Christians on British, Dutch. 
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and other Western imperialisms are not to be over- 
looked. Let us examine our own consciences, repent of 
our faults (which are many) and seriously set to work 
to-correct them. That is work enough for any people. 
It is pharasaical to try to correct others’ faults while our 
own are so flagrant. You as well as I know how many 
and how bad they are. 


Portsmouth, Ohio “Fair Play” 


A Swell Tale 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

That little story by Michael Foster, “And They Feared 
Exceedingly,” is a beautiful piece of writing and a swell 
tale. It has all it takes to make interesting fiction—and 
it has a good moral too. Foster wrote a really good story 
this time—and showed the ability he has by getting it 
all on one page. He is really good. 

New York City RICHARD ALLEN 


Folly of Peacemakers 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

I feel compelled to object to a sentence of Mr. James 
Stevans’ review of Miss Mitchell’s The Serbs Choose 
War, which mentions “the treachery of the Croats 
against their fellow Yugoslavs, the Serbs.” This “be- 
trayal” (which undoubtedly took place) shows clearly 
the folly of the peacemakers of 1919 and 1920 who me- 
chanically put nations of similar tongues into newly 
created national states, Serb and Croat are almost iden- 
tical languages, but the cultural abyss between these two 
peoples is greater than that between Americans and 
English. The linguistic affinities between Slovaks and 
Czechs, Irish and English, Russians and Poles, Serbs 
and Bulgars, Spaniards and French, mean in political 
terms precisely nothing. In the “Yugoslav” case it is 
evident that religion, culture, tradition, and local senti- 
ment are stronger than language or race. 

New York City FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL 


Spiritual Inter-Americanism 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

In listing some of the results of the movement for 
Spiritual Inter-Americanism in the October issue of 
Tue SiGn, I should have mentioned the splendid con- 
tributions of Miss Mary Fabyan Windeatt to this cause. 
By her two books, Lad of Lima, the story of Blessed 
Martin de Porres, and Angel of the Andes, the story of 
St. Rose of Lima, Miss Windeatt displays an intimate 
acquaintance with the Peruvian scene, a knowledge 
which she gained in no small part because of her par- 
ticipation in the first, Sign Seminar at the University of 
San Marcos. While in Lima, this gifted, Cathouc wiser 


also prepared several radio scripts that were heard on - 


national networks both in Peru and in the United 
States. In the estimation of His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Fernando Cento, Apostolic Nuncio, these 
programs helped in the effort to secure vocations to the 
Holy Priesthood in Peru. 

Since our young people, boys and girls, are destined 
to play an increasingly important role in the Good 


Neighbor Policy, they are fortunate to have at their 
disposal the biographies written by Miss Windeatt. In 
her books she has described the life and work of two 
saintly leaders whose influence must extend into the 


current effort to promote Christian friendship through- 


out the Americas. 


Emmitsburg, Md. Joseru F. THORNING 


“Orange Terrerists”’ 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

It’s about time someone had the courage to tell us the 
truth about what is going on in Northern Ireland. I 
refer to R. J. McCall’s article, “Orange Terrorists” in 
the December issue of your magazine. Not only is it a 
case of outright persecution for religious reasons, but it 
is persecution in one of the United Nations, and in fact 
conducted under the auspices of one of the United Na- 
tions. It would be better for us to clean the dirt from our 
own doorsteps before we go out into the rest of the 
world to bring freedom to all and sundry. If our allies 
really subscribe to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
let them show it in deed as well as in word. 

Chicago, Ill. EpwArpD V, KING 


Objective Reporting 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Your Washington correspondent, Mr. John C. 
O'Brien, seems to have the remarkable ability of writing 
with complete objectivity on the most delicate political 
subjects. This is certainly a valuable asset for an author 
who writes on political affairs for a Catholic magazine. 
Mr. O’Brien’s “Preview—November 1944” treats with 
complete lack of partisanship a question which for 
nearly a year will be the subject matter of innumerable 
speeches and articles. As a summing up of the situation 
as it exists today, this article is the best that I have seen. 
It would be a pleasure to read a monthly summary 
along these lines from this distinguished writer. 

Cleveland, Ohio J. P. SHaw 


’ Thanksgivings 


Sacred Heart, M.M., Cleveland, Ohio; E.L. Cleveland, 
Ohio; C.McD., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.F.W., Jersey City, 
N.J.; M.A.B., New York, N.Y.; M. E. J. B., East Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; M.V., Mason City, lowa; M.C., Medford, 
Mass.; M.J.S., East McKeesport, Pa.; Infant Jesus of 
Prague, M.H.G., Columbia, Pa.; Blessed Mother, E.L., 
Cleveland, Ohio; M.J.S., Bronx, N.Y.; M.McS., New 
York, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, Y.B., Manchester, N.H.; 
J-H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.C., St. Joseph, Mo.; M.C., Stat- 
en Island, N.Y.; M. & H.R., Brockton, Mass.; J.L.P., 
Garden City, L.I.; St. Anthony, M.R.S., Audubon, N.J.; 
L.H., Westport, Ind.; ].Z., St. Charles, Mo.; St. Jude, 
M.J.T., St. Louis, Mo.; M.F.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
K.McD., Brooklyn, N.Y.; E.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
M.McG., S. Lincoln, Mass.; M.T., S. Lincoln, Mass.; 
H.J.P., St. Mary’s Bay, Newfoundland; M.K.C.M., Nor- 
wich, Conn.; St. Gemma, C.M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; F.O'B., 
Albuquerque, N.M.; St. Rose of Lima, E.M., Miami, 
Florida; St. Therese, ].W., Cleveland, Ohio. 








_FTEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Of Husbands And Feols 


> OF avi nooks published, none has been trifled with 
more than translations of the Bible. The following, 
from the “New York Sun” ts the account of an altera- 
thon deliberately made by a rebellious wife: 


This German Bible was being printed in a room 
rented in the house of a printer’s widow. This lady had 
pronounced views about who should be the boss around 
the house and bethought herself of a grand way of 
expressing ‘em. She most thoroughly objected to the 
last sentence of Genesis iii. 16 which in earlier editions 
read “and he shall be thy Lord.” The word “Lord” 
was rendered in the German text as “Herr,” so one 
night late the widow crept into the printing room and 
changed the first two letters of “Herr” to Na. The 
sentence then read “and he shall be thy Fool” (Narr). 
The Bible was printed and published, but the change 
was mighty soon discovered and so was the cause. Even 
in those days the Germans made a hobby of executions 
and the poor widow was bumped off for her naughti- 
ness. Very few of this Bible escaped seizure, but there 
is no doubt that some were hidden and when the time 
was ripe sold at prices which made the risk of holding 
’7em well worth while. 


Highest Award for Gallantry 


> America’s HaGuest decoration for valor ts the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, and it 1s well earned by 
those who recewwe it. From an article in “Cosmopolitan” 
by Donald E. Keyhoe: 


For eighty-two years, the Congressional Medal ot 
Honor has been America’s highest decoration for valor 
In every war since 1861, names now famous in history 
have given added luster to this supreme award: Custer, 
for his heroic last stand at Little Big Horn; Hobson, 
for his daring attempt to bottle up the Spanish fleet at 
Santiago; Rickenbacker, World War ace of aces; Doo- 
little, for his epic Tokyo raid... . 

Up to World War II, the Medal of Honor had been 
awarded 2,605 times: 1,825 to members of the Army: 
665, to the Navy; and 115 to the Marines. Most ot these 
awards were posthumous. Since December 7, 1941, deeds 
of highest courage have added new names to the roster. 
There will be other deeds as heroic, but none will ever 
exceed the gallant sacrifice of Commander Howard 
Gilmore, U.S.N. 

During four patrols in Japanese waters, Gilmore's 
submarines had sunk two destroyers, damaged a third, 
and had sunk more than 25,000 tons of enemy ship- 
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ping. On his fourth patrol, after sinking a Jap freighter, 
Commander Gilmore sighted an enemy gunboat. At the 
same moment, the gunboat spotted the submarine, 
dashed in to ram it. Evading the Jap vessel, Gilmore 
swerved his sub and rammed the gunboat at 17 knots. 
As the enemy vessel began to sink, Jap gunners opened 
fire and Gilmore was struck down. Still under fire, the 
bridge crew started to carry the wounded commander 
below, but he waved them back. Even a few seconds’ 
delay might mean disaster. 

“Get below . . . take her down!” he told the officer 
ot the deck. 

It was Gilmore’s last order. The submarine dipped 
below the sea, out of range of Japanese guns. Com- 
mander Gilmore was left to die alone—but he had saved 
his ship. 

Ot such stuff are made the men who wear the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 


Bazooka 


> HARLAND MANCHESTER has many interesting things 
to say about rocket guns in his article, “Rockets Come 
of Age” in the “American Mercury”: 


During the Battle of Tunisia, six tanks were advanc- 
ing toward the American lines, when a projectile, barely 
missing one of them, exploded with such terrific force 
that it shattered a large tree. The tank commander, an 
experienced officer, halted the column and surrendered 
at once. 

“When you start firing the 155 mm. guns at tanks,” 
he explained with professional calm, “it’s time to 
give up.” 

Then a lone American soldier emerged from cover. 
Slung over his shoulder was a section of metal pipe 
fitted with curious gewgaws. This was the Peke that 
had barked like a mastiff. This was the “Bazooka,” 
which overnight has brought about a revolution in the 
art of tank-killing. . . 

The new weapon is simplicity itself. It is a thin-walled 
metal tube, fifty-four inches long and three inches in 
diameter, open at both ends and fitted with hand-grips, 
shoulder-stock and a flashlight battery and electric cir- 
cuit for setting off the rocket. The rear end protrudes 
over the firer’s shoulder, which inspired Major Zeb 
Hastings of the Army Service Forces to dub it “ba- 
zooka” after the weird musical instrument. Two men 
usually work it. One stands behind and feeds in the 
rockets while the other man pulls the trigger which 
closes the electrical circuit and ignites the charge. His 
shoulder receives only the slightest push as the projec- 
tile leaves the barrel. 
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Lack of kick is the whole point of the bazooka, or 
of any other rocket gun. With rifles and artillery pieces, 
the whole charge explodes at once, and the expanding 
gases which drive the bullet also press sideways and 
backward. So gun-barrels and mountings must be thick 
and heavy to absorb the shock, The projectile in the 
bazooka uses up its fuel gradually as it drives the high- 
explosive head toward the target. It takes its power 
plant with it, and all the soldier does is to step on the 
starter. 


Question of Motive 


> Americans will always baffle Europeans a little and 
seem a trifle foolish because of their count-not-the-cost 
brand of idealism. Example from the “Ligourian”: 


Father Duffy of World War I fame used to tell the 
following story illustrating the difficulty that people 
of other countries have in understanding the curious 
strain of reckless idealism which is undoubtedly an 
American trait. At a hostel in France where he had 
temporary quarters he confided to the landlady that 
he had left a prosperous parish in New York to become 
an army chaplain. The good woman found this diffi- 
cult if not impossible to understand. “You say that you 
had three assistant priests in your parish?” she asked. 
“Yes, Madame.” “But why did you not send one of 
your assistants, and you yourself stay at home?” “Be- 
cause I had chosen to be a chaplain.” “Oh, perhaps the 
Germans destroyed your parish, as they did that of the 
priest in this town?” “No, the Germans have not got 
to New York yet, so my parish is still safe.” “Ah, then, 
I have it. No doubt the Government pays you more as 
chaplain than the church does as pastor.” The remark 
was made, Father Duffy goes on, with such evident 
desire to justify her good opinion of him as a rational 
being in spite of apparent foolishness that he could 
only say: “That is precisely the reason.” 


New York Gold Mine 


> In THE “Saturday Evening Post” Maurice Zolotow 
calls attention to the activities of the Forty Thieves, a 
group which finds Manhattan’s artistic, charitable, and 
social events quite profitable: 


When the Forty Thieves work a Communist Party 
affair they don’t shave that morning and they don’t 
wear ties. They leave their nice double-breasted: suits 
home in the hotel and turn up in unpressed pants and 
an unmatching coat... . 

At Communist rallies there is usually a table in the 
back of the hall where are sold the works of Karl Marx, 
Nikolai Lenin, Joseph Stalin and the Dean of Canter- 
bury. And Bronx Willie, who is outfitted with a red 
arm band with the word “committee” printed on it, 
rarely has trouble taking over the literature stand. “I 
sell the stuff better than the other comrades,” he says 
intensely. “I put real feelin’ into my sales talk.’” Bronx 
Willie sighs reflectively as he muses over the thousands 
of dollars he has stolen from the movement. “I guess,” 
he says, “that next to Reppasennative Dies, I have 
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sabotaged the Communists more than anybody else in 
the country.” 

During the fall and winter, the Forty Thieves are as 
busy as beavers every night in the week, including 
Sunday, with an average nightly take of $150 per per- 
son. They will hijack all the war relief benefits, re- 
unions of country clubs, the Harvest Moon Ball at 
Madison Square Garden, prize fights, hockey games, 
skating carnivals, the Barnum & Bailey circus, mass 
meetings and college football games. College football 
games are a cinch because students generally man the 
gates. When they work a college game, the Thieves put 
on tweedy clothes and pork-pie hats. They have been 
known to journey up to New Haven and take over two 
gates at the Yale Bowl. They wore blue Y arm bands 
and the Yale blue feather in their hats. They worked 
their favorite game of collecting tickets at the gate and 
reselling them to impatient people waiting in line. “I 
think we netted close to twenty-five hundred dollars at 
a Yale game that time,” The Prince [their leader] says. 


Medern Angels of Mercy 


> IN AN ARTICLE in the “Woman’s Home Companion,” 
Alfred Toombs relates the magnificent services flight 
nurses are performing for servicemen in fighting areas: 


A flight nurse flies into forward battle areas, where 
the wounded from near-by battlefields have been col- 
lected and given treatment, There her plane is loaded. 
For a few critical hours of flight the lives of anywhere 
from a dozen to half a hundred men may depend upon 
her skill. As a result of her work thousands of gravely 
wounded boys have been rushed from field medical 
establishments to the safety of metropolitan hospitals, 
where the world’s best medical care is available. 

The flight nurses organization is only a few months 
old. But already these nurses have been instrumental 
in saving thousands of lives. During the North African 
campaign, 18,000 sick and wounded men were moved 
by air—and only one life was lost in the process. In 
Alaska, India, and the South Pacific thousands are be- 
ing moved out of danger by plane. During the cam- 
paign against Buna in New Guinea, 7,000 wounded and 
sick were removed from forward areas by plane in a 
single month. It was an hour to safety by air—and three 
weeks by mule pack, if you made it... . 

The work of flight nurses has made possible some re- 
markable achievements. During the early days of the 
North African campaign when our forces were engaged 
in bitter fighting near Kasserine Pass, casualties began 
to mount. There was urgent need for hospital facilities 
in the battle area. At a port about 400 miles from the 
battlefield there was a portable hospital. If it could be 
moved speedily, the lives of many men would be saved. 

“Can you get that field hospital to us right away?” 
air evacuation was asked. 

Flight nurses and enlisted men sprang into action. 
Forty planes were loaded and made the trip. Return- 
ing, they brought the wounded back to safety. Then 
they turned around for another trip—and before the 
day was done the portable hospital had been flown into 
the battle area. 








These Awful Censors 


> IN THE ARTICLE, “Amphibious Adventure,” in “Town 
& Country,’ Lt. John Mason Brown, U.S.N.R., tells 
of what the censor learned from the fulfillment of his 
unlovely duty on the good ship Spelvin: 


Compared to a man who would sell his grandmother 
into white slavery a ship’s censor may perhaps be en- 
titled to consider himself an honorable man. Yet his 


lot is not a happy one. 

Dedicated to liberty, in the interest of its security he 
must rifle other people’s privacies as if he were a Storm 
Trooper. And he must work, mess, and live with men 
whose party lines he has tapped, pretending (because 
he cannot forget) that these men are what they would 
seem rather than what they write. 

From the mail he has been commanded to intercept 


a censor learns much. Not about tactics, strategy, or 
the Spelvin’s plans. In their letters both officers and men 
man other Battle Stations than those to which the sea 
assigns them. With their pens in hand they fight on the 
home front. Although as correspondents they differ in 
style and background, they have much in common. 
Some are literate, even literary. Others are downed by 
spelling and trifle with grammar as if it were a trol- 
lop. Yet the truest writing about this war is in these 
letters 

Do not let them fool you. The men who surround 
you—the frozen-faced officer who grumbles a command, 
the yeoman dryly typing out dry dispatches, the signal- 
man indulging in lingual calisthenics on the Signal 
Bridge, the airman. who talks endlessly of nothing but 
plane identification, the soldier who is mastering Navy 
terms, or the gob whose language betrays a talent for 
anatomy —these men are not as hard-boiled as they 
would like to be thought. There is much more to them 
than meets the ear, and this is what meets the censor’s 
eyes. 

They carry the land with them to sea. They carry 
their hopes, their memories, their affections, and their 
peacetime ideals, too. The roster of the Spelvin in- 
cludes only one half of the men who are aboard her. 
It records the ship’s complement as it reveals itself in 
public, not as it thinks and feels in private. Whether 
these men’s letters begin “Dearest Mom,” “Dear Dad,” 
“Darlingest,” “Hiya Toots,” “Honey Bunch,” or 
“Brother Jim,” they have more encouraging comments 
to make on mankind than even William Saroyan, that 
little St. Francis from Fresno. 


Greetings, Napoleon 


> ONE OF THE MANY anecdotes told of the late Alexan- 
ander Woollcott has to do with his absent-mindedness 
in regard to headgear. It is taken from “Read”: 


\lexander Woollcott was careless about hats and 
slapped them on his head without even looking at 
them. One day, Woollcott was saying good-by after a 
visit to the home of Harpo Marx. Harpo casually 
placed a stage-prop Napoleon hat.in the hand of the 
famous critic, and the unsuspecting Woollcott casually 





placed the high-domed chapeau on his head and de- 
scended to the street. 

Noticing that people were staring at him, he smiled 
happily. It was comforting to know that one’s public 
was not forgetful. Bless the wonderful people. 

Arrived at his home, Woollcott paused before the 
mirror and saw the hat for the first time. “Silly pegple,” 
he muttered. “How could they possibly have mistaken 


me for Napoleon? Don’t they know that Bonaparte had 
no mustache?” 


Metallic Splendor 


> Davin O. Woopsury writes in “Collier's” of “Your 
Life Tomorrow,” when all sorts of things made 


from cloth will have a new brilliance all because of 
aluminum: 


A single pound of aluminum alloy, a war plant has 
discovered, can be rolled and cut into a gossamer fiber 
six miles long. Once the fighting is over, this technique 
will provide the women of the world with a brand- 
new sensation in wearing apparel and decorative mate- 
rial. Yarn made of the metal alone or combined with 
other threads will be woven into dresses, hats, draperies, 
and fabrics for every imaginable use. Pocketbooks, 
shoes, costume jewelry, and bathing suits are only a 
few. The most exciting possibility is table linen which 
would sparkle as brilliantly as the crystal and silver set 
upon it. 

Aluminum-woven fabrics will have a warm luster all 
their own. Though light as a feather, they will be tough 
and at the same time flexible. They will not tarnish 
from perspiration or prolonged exposure to the air, and 
can be cleaned perfectly. A damp cloth will remove 
most spots. Being flat, the metal yarn will not scratch. 
In combination with cotton or wool, it will not be cold 
to wear. The greatest attraction of the new textile will 
be its unlimited range of colors, including perfect imi- 
tations of gold and silver. Yet, in spite of these many 
good points, it will not be expensive. 


Who Am I? 


> To sHow how perplexing life and its relationships 
can sometimes be, we quote from “Your Health”: 


Last year I didn’t want to embarrass my best girl by 
making her propose to me so I asked her to be my wife. 
She said, “Please excuse me’”—and like an idiot I ex- 
cused her. 

But I got even with that girl. 

I married her mother. 

Then my father married the girl. 

And now I don’t know who I am! 

When I married the girl’s mother, the girl became 
my daughter; and when my father married my daugh- 
ter, he became my son. Also, when my father married 
my daughter, she became my mother. Now, if my father 
is my son, and my daughter is my mother, who in 
thunder am I? My mother’s mother (who is my wife) 
must be my grandmother, and I, being my grand- 
mother’s husband, 

I am my own grandfather. 
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The Steps of Calvary 








THE PIETA 


By BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


ESUS CHRIST, the Saviour of 
J the world, was dead. His broken 
body sagged lifelessly against the 
confining ropes and hung limp from 
the unyielding nails. A ghastly pal- 
lor drew its shadow over the drooped 
head. The once scarlet-lipped wounds 
grew hideously livid. The last drops 
of blood diluted by the flow from 
the pierced heart trickled down the 
wood of the cross and spattered 
noiselessly to the ground. Christ 
truly had “emptied himself.” The 
wine press of suffering had been 
tread to the final pressing, to the 
last trickling of the wine of salva- 
tion. 

Yet these few last drops were to 
fill up the measure of another’s sor- 
row. That pain-racked body on the 
cross knew no longer any anguish, 
but the last twitch of pain trans- 
ferred itself to another’s heart and 
found itself immersed in 
a sea of agony. She who bore 
the Son of Man had watched 
Him suffer and die as a man, 
knowing Him to be God, and 
the sorrow which crushed her 
was not only a mother’s sor- 
row but the sorrow of the 
mother of Him who “was 
wounded for our iniquities 
and bruised for our sins.” 

Mary of Nazareth was a 
chosen woman. No stain of 
sin contaminated her as she 
quickened the womb of her 
mother, Anne. Her maiden 
years were full of grace when 
Gabriel sought her consent to 
be the mother of the Son of 
the Most High. Angels sang 
in the heavens as she brought 
forth her First Born. The 
holy Simeon blessed her In- 
fant and told her that a sword 
would one day pierce her very 
soul, Gricf-stricken, she sought 
Him as a youth when He 
was thought to have been 


lost. Later, at her suggestion, Jesus 
changed water into incomparable 
wine at a wedding feast. Her. solici- 
tous care watched over the needs of 
her Son, the Prophet, as He walked 
the length and breadth of Judea, 
preaching and teaching and healing. 
But this life of serene joy in the 
service of her Son grew sorrowful 
overnight when the infamous Judas 
seared the cheek of Jesus of Nazareth 
with a treacherous kiss. The sword 
ot Simeon sank deeper into her sou] 
as the hours of the Passion grew on 
apace. A sea of anguish engulfed her 
as she stood at the foot of the cross. 
Transfixed, she gazed on the man- 
gled remains of her Son, once the 
most beautiful of the sons of men; 
she looked upon Him whom “they 
had pierced” and felt that last sor- 
rowful thrust pierce her own soul. 
That final scene on Calvary be- 
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longs to Our Lady alone. The 
Saviour was dead. His sacrifice had 
been complete. But Mary was left 
to “fill up those things that were 
wanting to the sufferings of Christ.” 
The Savioi-> could suffer no more. 
In the sons of men His Passion was 
to continue and Mary as the mother 
of redeemed mankind accepted the 
charge at the foot of the cross. Sin- 
less she had been born into a sinful 
world. Sinless she lived and brought 
forth a sinless Son. And as the means 
through which God became Man 
and united to Himself all human 
nature, she was also the means 
through which the sufferings of the 
Redeemer were to be transmitted to 
men. That legacy was hers as she 
stood beneath the cross on the now- 
silent hill of Calvary. . 
The eruptions of the heavens and 
the earth had cleared Golgotha. 
Gone were those who had 
called for the blood of the 
Nazarene. Gone were those 
who had demanded His death 
and had watched Him nailed 
fast to the cross. Gone were 
those who had challenged 
Him to prove that He was 
the Son of God. The surge of 
darkness and the trembling 
beneath them had sent them 
fleeing in mad panic down 
the slopes of Calvary, down 
into the security of the city, 
down into the very streets and 
lanes to cower in fright behind 
the tangible safety of locked 
doors. Jerusalem became a 
city of the dead, for indeed 
only the dead walked the 
streets, those who had left the 
tombs when the earth had 
opened and freed them. 
Three crosses stood stark 
against the blackish-red gloom 
that overshadowed the world. 
Two broken-limbed criminals 
hung dead; one hideous in 
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the distortion of a death that pres- 
aged eternal death, the other peace- 
ful in the reward of a place in Para- 
dise. Between them hung Him who 
had been the Light of the World, 
but whose death had dimmed the 
light of all creation. A little group 
stood around, There was Mary’s sis- 
ter, Mary of Cleophas. Prostrate in 
grief was the saintly penitent, Mary 
of Magdala. Silently mournful sat 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicode- 
mus, faithful at the end while Peter 
and the other chosen ones lay hidden 
far Close to the cross stood 
the Mother of Jesus. Her fingers 
fondled softly the cold feet still 
sodden with the blood released by 
the nails. Beside her the beloved 
Apostle, St. John, waited to render 
what service he could to the one 
whom His beloved Lord had placed 
in his care. 

Silently, Joseph and Nicodemus 
retrieved the ladders lying near the 
crosses. Forcibly yet gently, they 
eased out the nails that bound fast 
the hands and feet of the Crucified. 
Slowly they cut the knots that fas- 
tened the ropes and lowered the 
broken figure to the ground. John 
received the sacred remains and 
placed them in the hands of Mary, 
the Mother. Then all withdrew and 
left her alone with the body of 
Jesus, her Son. 

How touching this aftermath to 
the world’s great tragedy. Mary 
alone in her sorrow. Towering above 


away. 


stretched the dreadful cross; on each 


side there hung still the bodies of 
who died with Christ. No 
awoke the silence of that 
tragic hilltop. All creation remained 
stunned, and a lifeless murkiness lay 


those 
sound 


over all. Through the hours of the 
night and the morning, Mary had 
suffered intolerable apprehension 
and woe; on the Via Dolorosa she 
had come face to face with her Son, 
a scourged, beaten, and_ broken 


she had heard Him tor- 
mented with jeers and had seen Him 


creature; 


the object of hate and vengeance; - 


she had watched as they stripped 
Him; each blow of the hammers 
pierced her own heart. And now 
they had given Him back to her— 
a mangled corpse. 

This strong and valiant woman, 
this courageous maid of Nazareth, 


had stood it all bravely. Her anguish ° 


had become like a mighty sea, so 
great was its encompassing might. 





No sign of weakness, no wail of col- 
lapse had broken her down. But 
now the floodgates of her sorrow 
burst forth and from the depths of 
her pierced heart flowed the pent-up 
tide of terrible agony. Mary was 1 
woman and a mother. How sweetly 
human and compassionate, more so 
than any woman who ever brought 
life into this world. And now she 
wept with the tears of a mother. 
Those tears could not sweeten the 
sorrows of Jesus in agony. They could 
not bathe Him while yet He lived. 
But on His cold and marred coun 
tenance, unfeeling in death, they 
fell in a warming rain. Their plen- 
itude washed away the blood and 
brine that His pain had left. They 
flowed over and down the length of 
that limp and wounded body, the 
tears of a mother in lone and un- 
speakable sorrow. 

“Oh all ye who pass by the way; 
attend and see if there be any sor- 
row like to my sorrow. Attend and 
see if any man suffered as my Son 
has suffered. Once men hailed him 





> It is only at trees that bear oer 
fect fruit that stones are thrown. 
—ARAB PROVERB 





as their great prophet; they ran after 
Him to see Him and hear Him. 
They blessed His life and His work. 
My heart was proud of Him then. 
But men turned their love into hate. 
They took Him and bound Him. 
They condemned and scourged Him. 
They bore Him down with a cross 
and on that cross they crucified Him 
and jeered at Him until He was 
dead. Now they have given Him 
back to me and I alone must mourn 
Him.” 

Mary, the Mother of Sorrows. 
God chose her to be the mother of 
His Son. But in that she was also 
chosen to be the mother of the Re- 
deemer. Christ was to be the Saviour 
of the world and Mary was to be the 
mother of the Redeemed. Jesus of 
Nazareth, the sinless One, was 
“bruised for our iniquities and 
wounded for our sins.” Mary, the 
sinless one, was to suffer all things 
in her heart and in sorrow earn he 
right to be called and to be the 
mother of men. In the full height 
of agony on the cross, Christ chose 
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that moment to bequeath her to all 
His redeemed children. He alone 
knew the depth of her suffering, for ». 
no son ever loved a mother as Christ 
loved His immaculate mother. As 
He loved man even to the death of 
the cross, He loved man to the ex- 
tent of permitting that His own be- 
loved mother should likewise sutter 
and be made worthy of sharing His 
redeeming efforts, be made the suf- 
fering mother of a suffering human- 
ity. In the person of St. John He 
gave to man His mother Mary. He 
then died, for He had placed His 
redeemed world into a most accept- 
able ‘keeping. 

So Mary waits for all mankind on 
the lonely hill of Golgotha. There 
suffering humanity will always find 
her, the Comforter of the Afflicted. 
To all in pain and sorrow, to all the 
desolate, the oppressed, the aban- 
doned, the exiled, the misunder- 
stood, the victims of injustice, and 
all who feel the stings of a cruel 
world, she offers the consolation of 
her great heart, that heart pierced 
with a sword and wounded for the 
redemption of the world. 

Like Mary, women have become 
mothers. Like Mary, they have suf- 
fered beyond all comprehension of 
those who have never brought new 
life into this world. Only those who 
have gone through the valley of 
death as creative partners with God 
know of the depth of love and de- 
votion that finds place in the souls 
of mothers. Like Mary, they are 
chosen ones and must suffer too as 
she suffered. And from the bleakness 
and desolation of Calvary she cries 
out, “Come to me, all ye mothers 
of earth. Come to me ye who weep 
out your hearts in the silence of lone 
sorrow. I know for I have suffered 
before you. My own was taken from 
me and crucified. Every pain He suf- 
fered I suffered also. I was compelled 
to watch men hound Him to the 
Pillar for scourging. I heard men 
revile Him and scorn Him and re- 
ject Him. No greater sorrow can 
come to a mother than I have suf- 
fered in the Passion and Death of 
my Son. Let us suffer together. Let 
me be your consolation and strength. 
for I am the mother of Him who 
was crucified for the sins of men. 
Suffer with me here on earth and 
enjoy with me the crown of eternity, 
a special crown, the crown of suffer- 
ing motherhood.” 
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SOUL OF RUSSIA 
By Helen Iswolsky. 200 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.75 
This book, in the author’s intention, is 
an outline of Russia’s spiritual history. 
The first five chapters summarize the 
history of the Russian Orthodox Church 
from the beginning (tenth century) to 
the seventeenth century. There follows 
a series of chapters where outstanding 
Russian authors and thinkers, friends 
and foes of universalism, i.e. of the 
union with Rome, are portrayed. The 
last chapter is devoted to the Soul of 
Russia today, under the atheist regime 
of the Communists. The central theme 
of the book is this: the religious history 
of Russia presents a remarkable con- 
tinuity, since, from the very beginning 
to the present day, Russia has empha- 
sized the kenotic conception of Chris- 
tianity and has worshiped the Christ 
who, divesting Himself of His divine 
Glory, put on the “poor garb” of hu- 
manity. On the other hand, the author 
tries to show that the gulf between Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy and Catholicism has 
been not so much religious as political: 
the opposition of the average Russian 
to Catholicism is, primarily, based on 
his dislike of Russia’s foes who, by a 
sequence of unfortunate historical acci- 
dents, happened to be “Latins” (Swedes 
and Germans in the thirteenth century, 
Lithuanians and Poles in the sixteenth 
century and later). Miss Iswolsky’s book, 
written in a very simple and readable 
style, will help the English-speaking 
Catholics better to understand their 
separated brothers in the East, espe- 
cially their ability to preserve faith 
despite twenty years of reckless religious 
persecution. 
N. S$. TIMASHEFF 


THE PAGEANT OF 
CANADIAN HISTORY 

By Anne Merriman Peck. 370 pages. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $3.00 
In an endeavor to tell the story of 
Canada in lighter vein, Mrs. Peck 
avoided the conventional textbook ap- 
proach and presented her subject in 
simple narrative fashion. She has de- 
signedly called the book a “pageant” 
and explains it as “a story of the land 
and people, rather than a_historian’s 
study.” However, despite the: author's 
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self-effacing statement the whole thing 
comes off very well, for, granted that 
this is not to be bracketed as a learned 
tome, it evinces the writer’s learning 
and complete mastery of her subject. 

We have here a very lucid and inter- 
esting account of the early French ex- 
plorations and the growth of New 
France in North America; the labors 
of the missionaries and founders; and 
a nice, sequential unfolding of the story 
to modern times. She lays particular 
stress upon the “good neighbor” feeling 
which has existed between Canada and 
the United States for the past hundred 
years. Our mutually undefended frontier 
is a remarkable example to a warring 
world of national reciprocal integrity 
and trust. “Canada and the United 
States have proved that neighbor na- 
tions can live side by side in construc- 
tive peace and good neighborhood. .. . 
They now have the responsibility of 
using their influence in postwar councils, 
so that the dream of man for real free- 
dom and equality may come true.” 

Altogether, a well-rounded and praise- 
worthy effort of an American writer in a 
hands-across-the-border tribute to our 
great northern neighbor. 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


MY LIFE IN CHINA 

By Hallett Abend. 396 pages. Har- 

court Brace and Company. $3.00 
One might say that this book is long 
overdue. The tortuous route which 
China has hewed to unity and strength 
has needed describing. No one is better 
qualified to tell the real story than 
Hallett Abend. During his hectic years 
in the Orient he became almost an in- 
stitution rather than a journalist. The 
Chinese feared him; the Japanese feared 
him; and those who sought to cover up 
the failings of those in power feared 
him. He was feared because he could 
not be stampeded into either doctoring 
his news dispatches or coloring his cov- 
erage of events. Yet those who feared 
him finally came to adi ire him for 
his fearlessness and his fairness, and 
before his »2turn to America these had’ 
become his friends. 

Here is the story behind the famous 
cables sent to the New York Times, the 
tale of intrigues, of bribery, of political 
corruption and brazen deceit. Here is 
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the account of the years that led up 
to the war with Japan, years understood 
by few, even of those who lived in China. 
Abend moved through the backstage and 
saw who pulled the wires and who 
danced. What he saw he reported, coolly, 
dispassionately, fairly. 

China is much in the public eye. My 
Life in China gives the key to many 
puzzles. It portrays as they were and are. 
the chief figures in Chinese public life. 
Hallett Abend’s career in China started 
in Canton almost simultaneously with 
the turbulent origin of the Nationalist 
movement. It did not cease until the 
Chinese Government had settled in the 
wartime capital of Chungking. The in- 
tervening years have needed the services 
of a keen, discerning mind and an 
equally true sense of values. The author 
shows in this book why and how he 
became not only an international inci- 
dent but an international figure. He 
brings to American readers a play-by- 
play, a blow-by-blow account of what 
really went on behind the scenes. He 
writes of China that is and not of the 
China of travel books or propaganda 
agencies, The American public should 
value a book that tells so well of the 
great struggle China has made to present 


herself worthy of inclusion in the great , 


commonwealth of nations. 
BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P. 


REPORT ON INDIA 

By T. A. Raman, 231 pages. Oxford 

University Press. $2.50 
This careful and objective work may be 
recommended to all who feel the need 
of a concise but readable book of up-to- 
date factual information to help them 
form their own opinion on the Indian 
question. The author is a well-known 
Indian journalist. He is anxious to show 
his understanding of both the official 
British point of view and of Hindu and 
Moslem attitudes, and he. does not hesi- 
tate to blame the Congress Party for 
rejecting the Cripps offer. 

Mr. Raman gives an adequate survey 
of India’s cultural history, geography, 
resources, government, inter-racial, and 
inter-religious relations, without becom- 
ing too statistical, His picture of the 
Indian economic background, agricul- 
tural and industrial, is equally compre- 


hensive, and he stresses the great ad- ~ 
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vances India’s newly arrived machine 
age is making under the impact of war. 
His chapter on the “unknown warriors” 
many little-known facts about 
what Indians are doing for the war ef- 
fort, both as soldiers and as munition 
workers. 

But the chapter that many readers 
will find most valuable is the one on 
“parties, policies, and prospects.” It 
succinctly sets out the aims of the chief 
political parties and, incidentally, gives 
figures as to their following. Many who 
learn that at present only 15 per cent of 
the whole population have any under- 
standing of national politics, may feel 
that the Western parliamentary system, 
which has so far failed to capture the 
popular imagination in the provinces 
where it has been tried, might well be 
replaced by an expansion of the old- 
style, Asiatic village democracy which is 
making progress in China. As to future 
“prospects,” although Mr. Raman him- 
self feels. no doubt that the British 
Government will implement its promise 
to grant India freedom after the war, 
he recognizes that many Indians are by 
no means so optimistic. 

H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


gives 


THE ETERNAL CITY 

By Desider Holisher. 160 pages. Fred- 

erick Ungar Publishing Co. $3.00 
As Father Gillis says in his introduction, 
“For both classes of persons, those who 
have seen Rome and those who have 
not, this book will be a great delight.” 
Through 228 photographs and the ac- 
companying text, the Rome of the Popes 
is revealed in all its artistic wealth and 
religious signification: the relics of early 
Christianity, the art treasures of the 
Vatican, the majesty of St. Peter’s Ba- 
silica, the papal schools and libraries. 
Action “shots” abound, and most of 
them are superb. : 

The author through his combination 
of words and photographs became fa- 
mous in Europe before the war. Now 
living in New York, his work has ap- 
peared in national magazines and roto- 
gravure sections of leading newspapers 
in this country. 

FREDERICK S. SWEENEY 


AN IRISH JOURNEY 
By Sean O’Faolain. 308 pages. Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $3.50 
Back in 1940, this book first came out 
in England. Immediately it received a 


resounding American response. And 
well it might, for Sean O’Faolain has 
written a book of his wanderings through 


Ireland the enchanting, with its ancient 
grievances and its buoyant laughter. 
What O’Faolain writes of with anecdote 
and bits of history and modern facts, 
Paul Henry portrays in ten collotype 


plates. The book is not ordinary, not 
just a travelog. This Catholic journalist 
and stoutly Irish novelist has caught the 
charm of Irish humor and Irish lamen- 
tation, and has enmeshed them on the 
pages of a book that becomes a study 
of a nation. This is the first American 
edition. 

RICHARD MURPHY 


NEW ZEALAND 

Walter Nash. 344 pages. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. $3.50 
In recent months official New Zealand 
has displayed sudden eagerness to win 
the smile and the generosity of the 
United States. Those islands of large 
loveliness and rich fertility, loitering 
toward the bottom of the world between 
the Pacific Ocean and the Tasman Sea, 
needed for salvation American blood 
and dollars. Walter Nash, the current 
Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
was appointed Minister to Washington. 
And now we are familiar with the suc- 
cess of his mission. New Zealand will be 
saved largely by the sweat and blood of 
New Zealand’s American white brothers. 
A literary Walter Nash presents the 
policies and the economics of New 
Zealand, her war effort, the heroism of. 
her soldiers, her postwar dreams. There 
is little in his book to suggest the physi- 
cal beauty and marvelously watered ‘fer- 
tility of his adopted land. But New 
Zealand is a volume to interest students 

of political economy. 
AUGUSTINE P. MC CARTHY, C.P. 


THE FORGOTTEN ALLY 

By Pierre van Paassen. 343 pages. 

The Dial Press. $2.75 
In The Forgotten Ally Pierre van Paas- 
sen thunders through more than three 
hundred pages that peace and justice 
are impossible until Palestine, all of it, 
is delivered to the Zionists and con- 
stituted an independent Jewish State. 
Jews should not become part of the 
nations of Europe. “They should be di- 
rected toward Palestine in their hun- 
dreds of thousands, in their millions, if 
possible.” 

Mr. Van Paassen does not discuss. He 
dogmatizes. With that arrogance which 
we have learned to associate with con- 
tributors to The Protestant, he takes the 
stand that to disagree with him is to con- 
fess oneself ignorant or bigoted. It is not 
even remotely possible that he may be 
mistaken, misinformed, or prejudiced. 
Not to see eye to eye with Pierre van 
Paassen is to. brand oneself a ruthless 


anti-Semite. 


The villain of the East, according to 
Mr. Van Paassen, is the British Colonial 
Office. All the trouble between Arabs 
and Jews is the dirty work of British 
agents of the Colonial Office. They 
lighted the fire of Arab opposition to 
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Jews. They are continually heaping coals 
on the blaze of Arab anti-Zionism. In 
India and the Near East England is 
playing the role of Nazi, crushing and 
exploiting native populations as Nazi 
Germany has crushed the small nations 
of Europe, “‘to enrich the governing class 
of bankers, monopolists, and merchant 
princes.” 

Mr. Van Paassen does not write. He 
preaches. His style, reeking with rhetor- 
ical questions, is reminiscent of the 
hysterical fulminations of evangelical 
revivalists. . 

This one-sided presentation of the 
Zionist problem, in which facts are seen. . 
only through the colored glasses of the 
author's passion, will do little to rid the 
world of anti-Semitism or to help to a 
reasoned solution of the Near Eastern 
political muddle. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


TOTAL PEACE 

By Ely Culbertson. 344 pages. Double- 

day, Doran and Company. $2.50 
This is a new plan for settling the prob- 
lems of the world after this war. The set- 
tlement aimed at is the one that will be 
the most agreeable to the future safety of 
the United States, to the just and realis- 
tic treatment of the present aggressor 
nations, to the restoration or preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty of other nations, 
and to the development of the national 
interests of all countries. This and much 
more is intended to be accomplished by 
the adoption of this suggested plan for 
laying the foundations of a lasting world 
peace. 

The plan itself involves a federation 
of regional groups of nations with the 
surrender to the government of the fed- 
eration by the member nations of the 
power to make aggressive war. The 
regional groups in the federation are 
made up of nations that are closely 
bound together geographically, econom- 
ically, and socially. An armed force 
under the control of the federation- 
government would be prepared to move 
immediately against any aggressor 
nation. All heavy armaments and the 
manufacturing of such armaments would 
be controlled by the federation-govern- 
ment. Membership in the federation 
would be open to any nation and would 


‘ be imposed on none but the defeated 


nations after the war. The plan is de- 
signed to be adopted immediately or 
at the end of the war. 

There is a great deal more than this 
to the book. The plan for a federation 
of nations is defended against every 
imaginable objection and the advan- 
tages to be gained from it by every 
country in the world are clearly ex- 
plained. 

The most important thing that can 
be said about the book is that it can be 
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read with interest, and the solution for 
permanent peace it offers should be dis- 
cussed, understood, and given considera- 
tion. Without attempting in too short 
a space to offer objections to the plan, 
or to analyze it critically, or to praise 
it without reservation, it can at least be 
said that the merits of the book, the 
simplicity, clarity, and thoroughness of 
the plan, the many advantages that at 
first sight seem to be present in it, de- 
mand that the scheme be given serious 
and objective consideration. The book 
itself tells what further sfeps can be taken 
by those who are convinced of the prac- 
tical usefulness of this particular solu- 
tion of the problems that must be set- 
tled if there is ever to be solid hope 
for peace for the world. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


THE NAVY AT WAR 
Paintings and drawing by combat 
artists. 160 pages. William Morrow & 
Company. $4.00 
It is seldom that a book can lay claim 
to distinction on the scores of both nar- 
rative and pictorial vividness. This vol- 
ume merits such distinction. To sup- 
plement the photographic record of the 
war, the Office of Public Relations de- 
tailed five artists, commissioned Naval 
officers, to make paintings and sketches. 
They are Lieutenants Dwight C. Shep- 
ler, William F. Draper, Albert R. Mur- 
ray, and Lieutenant (jg) Mitchell Jamie- 
son. These five have captured the 
dramatic tensity of battle, the faces of 
men who see danger and death, the 
mud of the Aleutians, tropic splendor 
and desert dust, the fury of guns blast- 
ing into the night, the sweat, the toil, 
the action of a Navy at war all over the 
world—all these have they captured and 
spread on canvas. As photographs could 
never do, these more than a hundred 
paintings and sketches stress the essen- 
tial action of sea and air and land opera- 
tions from the Solomons to Sicily. And 
running throughout is the splendid 
commentary of Hanson W. Baldwin, 
Naval and Military Editor of the New 
York Times. This is definitely a book of 
historical worth! 
JOHN RIDER 


TO ALL HANDS 

By Lt. John Mason Brown, USNR. 

236 pages. Whittlesey House. $2.75 
Because Admiral Kirk believed that the 
men fighting in the bowels of his ship 
had a right to know what was going on 
outside, Lt. John Mason Brown, erst- 
while: drama critic and author, found 
himself on the bridge of the flagship, 
microphone in hand, announcing the 
activities of the Allied force which even- 
tually invaded Sicily. 

That such broadcasts would be literate 
goes without saying, considering their 


source. That they should be informal 
and alive was imperative, for fighting 
men don’t like high-sounding but empty 
phrases. In this respect, the broadcasts 
which were given almost daily during 
the voyage across the Atlantic and dur- 
ing the long days' and hours of waiting 
for D Day and H Hour, met all demands 
with their ease of manner, humor, and 
down-to-earth quality. Nevertheless, 
there must have been some lifted eye- 
brows when those below decks found 
that they were having Shakespeare and 
Matthew Arnold quoted to them, and 
what is more, found that they liked it, 
that it gave them a sense of kinship 
with the great thoughts and great men 
of all times. 

To All Hands is an attractively bound 
and illustrated presentation of those 
talks which were projected in the sus- 
pense of preparation, the heat of battle, 
and. the tedium of inactivity on the 
way home. They were a boon to the men 
for whom they were originally intended. 
They now serve much the same pur- 
pose for the layman, by giving him a 
chance to share in the eventful days of 
the Sicilian invasion, a chance to be 
“on the inside” while history was being 
made. 

GENEVIEVE WRIGHT STEIGER 


SEVENTY THOUSAND MILES 
OF WAR 

By W. W. Chaplin. 287 pages. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century. $3.00 
Seventy Thousand Miles of War is the 
third book of the war experiences of 
W. W. Chaplin, one time INS reporter 
and now NBC news commentator. Its 
style is the typical product of the pen 
of newspaper men, although every once 
in awhile a brilliant piece of imagery 
does flare forth—the kind one rereads to 
enjoy again its cleverness. 

But it is a disappointing book. True, 
one cannot quarrel with the purpose 
the author intended: “I'll tell you little 
things that happened; little things that 
seem typical things to me. I’m trying to 
give you the background behind the 
things you've read about, the things you 
know.” But just as truly might one ask: 
“Need the little things be so small, 
need they be such trivia? Seventy thou- 
sand miles is a long way, after all. 
Surely other little things not so small 
would have done a better job in giv- 
ing a background.” But such were the 
author's choice, ‘and the results of his 
choosings are oftentimes disappointing. 

Apart from the matter of personal 
choice, objection can also be made to 
the place accredited by Mr. Chaplin to 
Mr. Jinnah among the Moslems. “ 
Jinnah is the one man who has a strong 
hold on the Muslims of India.” Krish- 
nalal Shridharani, writing in THe SicN 
for February 1943, says that facts and 
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statistics prove that Mr. Jinnah repre- 
sents only a small part of the Moham- 
medan community. Interpreting the re- 
turns of the nationwide elections of 
1937, he states that if they mean any- 
thing, the Moslem League could claim 
the support of less than one-quarter of 
the Mohammedan community. 

Among other things that the reader 
could question are the naive interpreta- 
tion given for the friction between the 
American doughboy and the British 
tommy which comes to the surface at 
times, and just how much “the people 
believed in, and worked for” Russia's 
Five Year Plans. 

PAUL JOSEPH DIGNAN, C.P. 


THE ARMY READER 

Edited by Lt. Col. Karl Detzer. 469 

pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00 
This is a giant anthology, liberally illus- 
trated with photographs of nearly all 
the answers to nearly all the questions 
having to do with army men. The re- 
sult is really quite a book. It is com- 
prised of articles taken from various 
popular magazines, newspapers, the 
radio, etc., articles that describe the 
soldier’s training, his equipment, morale, 
his life in barracks and in combat zones, 
his leaders. There are accounts by re- 
porters, officers, and servicemen them- 
selves. The result is an ensemble of 
factual data so well presented that it is 
bound to make for pleasant as well as 
for informational reading. 

But the book is intended not merely 
for civilians. As the editor says in his 
preface, it is hoped that “the Infantry- 
man will find interesting facts he did 
not know about the Air Forces, the Air- 
man new facts about the Quartermaster, 
the Quartermaster something new about 
the Armored units, and so on.” 

The author, who in civilian life is a 
“roving editor” of the Readers’ Digest, 
has added valuable appendices among 
which are charts of army organization, 
army insignia, and poison gases. 

JOHN PIERCE 


A BOOK OF WAR LETTERS 

Edited by Harry E. Maule. 328 pages. 

Random House. $2.00 
On putting this book down, the thought 
that comes to mind has little to do with 
battles or hardships or heroism. It has 
to do with the amazing literary fineness 
to be found in so many letters from so 
many men under conditions hardly con- 
ducive to good writing. To be sure, some 
of the material in this book is crude 
and at times even puerile. But much 
of it is of the stuff from which literature 
is made. 

The letters here collected were writ- 
ten by young men and women in nearly 
every branch of the service whose homes 
are in nearly every part of the country. 
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These letters are letters home from boot 
camps and battle fronts. Some of the 
best reporting on the war is contained 
in them, though they were not written 
for publication. No one can go through 
this volume without feeling proud of 
these young Amcricans, proud of their 
unselfishness and consideration, their 
loyalty to ideals, yes, and their gallantry. 
In this book not correspondents, not 
professional writers, but fighting men 
and women speak for themselves and 
about themselves. If one wants to know 
what they think, what they do, what 
they feel, here is the answer. 

All royalties arising from the sale of 
this book are to be donated to the relief 
agencies of the various branches of the 
armed forces. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


CONDITION RED 

By Commander Frederick J. Bell, 

U.S.N. 274 pages. Longmans. $3.00 
Commander (now Captain) Bell has 
written the story of destroyer action in 
the South Pacific. Specifically, he deals 
with one ship, the G. But in telling the 
story of the destroyer he commanded, 
he discloses the hazardous, important, 
indispensable part destroyers play in this 
war—whether fighting in naval engage- 
ments or attacking submarines, whether 
in convoy duty or on patrol. 

Places and engagements made famous 
by other war books that tell of the 
fight other branches of the service put 
up, are again described—Guadalcanal, 
Coral Sea, Tulagi, Surabaya—but this 
time from the point of view of a de- 
stroyer’s personnel. 

Those who read the author's previous 
book, Room to Swing A Cat, will know 
his power for vivid, gripping descrip- 
tion. Those who want plenty of in- 
formation in regard to details of routine 
as well as action will do well to read 
Condition Red, a title, incidentally, de- 
rived from the “expression we used to 
indicate the immiinence of any type of 
engagement.” 

FRANK MITCHELL 


WHEN YOUR SON GOES TO WAR 
By Clella Reeves Collins. 246 pages. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50 

Mothers and fathers and teachers will 

want this book. It is written by a woman 

who felt she must know—and found out 

—how to help her own seventeen-ycar- 

old son prepare for induction. 

She wanted to know what was going 
to happen to his morals, his faith, his 
health, his chances for education. What 
would he wear and eat? What should 
she send him after he was in service, 
and how often, and how address it even 
if he should be taken prisoner? She was 
concerned too about insurance, allot- 
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ments, preference for a particular branch 
of service, and possibilities for college 
training during and after the war. 

All these questions and many others 
are considered. The explanations are 
dear and wise and loving. The book 
is practical and comforting too, for it 
tells what to do and how and when, 
what to expect and what not to expect. 

The author writes with the authority 
of experience. She is the wife of Colonel 
Carter, Infantry, of the Regular Army; 
she was trained in economics and psy- 
chology and helped in the work of re- 
habilitation after the last war; she has 
published three other books, The Army 
Woman’s Handbook, The Navy Wom- 
an’s Handbook, Woman’s Financial 
Handbook; she is an American mother 
with a son serving his country. 

MARY BRENNAN CLAPP 


ACTION THIS DAY 

By: the Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 

man, 255 pages. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $2.75 
The able leadership and radiant per- 
sonality of the present Archbishop of 
New York are already legendary. It is 
one of the more striking manifestations 
of the Providence of God in these days 
of stress and crisis that the prelate who 
is head of the archdiocese of New York 
should also be by his position Military 
Vicar of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Those who had watched the adroit 
and dynamic way in which Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman shepherded his flock 
in New York were not surprised at the 
intelligence and courage shown in his 
six months’ visitation of his charges in 
the armed forces. Action This Day is the 
breathless narrative of a journey which 
not only involved countless talks with 
troops and chaplains overseas, but inter- 
views with practically all the religious, 
civil, and military leaders of Spain, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Africa, the Near East. 

Long talks with the Holy Father, con- 
versations with Prime Minister Churchill, 
General Franco, Premier de Valera, King 
Farouk, Emperor Haile Selassie, and 
General Eisenhower alternate in the 
book with descriptions of the funeral of 
Cardinal Hinsley, the awarding of the 
Victoria Cross to the people of Malta, 
and the Archbishop’s eight-hour trip 
from Africa to England in a very cold 
and uncomfortable mail plane. 

The Archbishop’s mental alertness 
and transparent sincerity are reflected in 
his swift and unaffected style. There is 
deep conviction in Action This Day, as 
when Archbishop Spellman recalls the 
attempt of the Communists to sovietize 
Spain. There is ringing faith also, as 
when the Archbishop tells of his visit 
to the Holy Land. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


SUFFICIENT WISDOM 

By Arthur MacGillivray, S. J. 86 

pages. Bruce Humphreys. $2.00 
The lyrics in this first book have an un- 
pretentious charm of their own, but 
charm is not enough. Themes and ex- 
pression border too frequently on the 
trite, although there is, usually, a re- 
deeming flash of special insight or a 
sudden freshness of phrase to pluck the 
author from the brink. His lack of 
passion palls, but then, perhaps passion 
would have struck a dissonant note in 
the ordered chiming. 

Sensitiveness to beauty of thing and 
word we find on every page. Full 
achievement we do not. The crisis of 
first publication over, Fr. MacGillivray 
may address himself to achievement. At 
the moment the temptation persists to 
quote Summer Solstice back at its 
author, 

“The trees are so polite, 
Not a leaf is dropped. 


Here we sit and wonder 

At the silent weather— 

Oh, to have a feather 

And make a little thunder!” 
ALBAN LYNCH, C.P. 


CORONAL 

By Paul Claudel. 257 pages. Pantheon 

Books. $2.75 
Eerie and full of foreboding is that 
premature darkness which descends upon 
the landscape during a total eclipse of 
the sun. Yet it is precisely at that mo- 
ment, and only then, that the sun’s 
incomparable corona shines forth in full- 
est splendor. Similarly remarkable, and 


alike auspicious, is the fact that Paul- 


Claudel’s luminously Catholic Corona 
benignitatis anni Dei, here rendered into 
English side by side with the original 
French, comes to publication at a time 
when the secular murk would seem to 
have all but blotted out the light of 
revealed Truth, with blighting conse- 
quences to our Christian culture—a cul- 
ture which can flourish only in that 
Light. 

This cluster of poems swims into our 
ken like a new and thrilling constella- 
tion. Compassing the liturgical cycle of 
the Church year, it flashes with the 
hopeful augury of the Gospel and 
shames away the shadows of heresy. It 
refreshes the heart with an assurance 
too frequently forgotten in these apoca- 
lyptic days—the assurance given by 
Our Lord, the lumen de lumine, to His 
Church: “Behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world.” 

Coronal sings of the Blessed Trinity, 
of the Passion of Christ, of the Blessed 
Virgin, of the Holy Eucharist, and of 
the heroes of the Church apostolic. It 
is above all a book of faith. That it 
breathes this faith into poetry at once 
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Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 


helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess, 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, the sum 
DD iscinstidnen mde ($ ) 
dollars, and I further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 


Union City 


THE SYGN wew’srses 
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simple and profound is the secret of its 
power. These poems have not only a 
rare and heavenly panting; they have, 
like the Mass from which much of their 
deep throbbing is drawn, the gift of 
being understandable and inspiring to 
the altar-boy as well as to the learned 


delver into the mysteries of Scripture. 
They are as fresh and informal as the 
prayers of children, as richly uttered as 
the canticles of the Hebrews. Modern 


as the music of a César Franck, they 
are as guardedly true to the Catholic 
tradition as the writings of St. Chrysos- 
tom. If their strain has a sweetness and 
ardor like that of St. Augustine, it can 
still turn at times to reproach, as when 
the author shudders to see the crucified 
Saviour receiving from renegade Ernest 
Renan the Judas-kiss of betrayal. 

Sister Mary David's translation, while 
far from flawless, is on the whole faith- 
ful, not only as to sense and spirit but 
also in the plangency of the meter, the 
impetuous lift and intonation of the 
lines. Catholic literature is indebted to 
her for the gallant initiative which has 
made this symphony of adoration and 
petition available to American readers. 
It is a work long sought for, a breviary 
in song. 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


ART AND POETRY 

By Jacques Maritain. 104 pages. 

Philosophical Library. $1.75 
\rt means to Maritain what it meant 
to the Schoolmen: the mind at- work 
operating for the proper good of the 
work to be done. Poetry means to him 
something more universal than the privi- 
leged gift of writing a poem; it is “the 
divination of the spiritual in the things 
of sense, which also will express itself 
in the things of sense.” In this connota- 
tion, all men, even if they are not great 
artists, are fundamentally poets, possess- 
ing in varied degrees that inspiration 
which can produce great art. 

Art and Poetry is an advance into the 
practical world of contemporary art. 
Painting, literature, and music here dis- 
play their wealth before the critical but 
kindly eyes of Maritain. This book is 
but another instance of Maritain’s con- 
cern for the whole deposit of cultural 
truth, so benevolently given to philoso- 
phers and artists by Him who is their 
truth and inspiration. 

NORBERT HERMAN, C.P. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 
By Mark Van Doren. 186 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 
Now that the war has so stressed techni- 
cal training, it is heartening to hear a 
good word said for liberal studies. In 


place of the formlessness of much mod-. 


ern education, Mark Van Doren pleads 
for the mental discipline gained through 


humanistic studies with an intellectual 
pattern. To the narrowly pre-profes- 
sional college program, he opposes a 
basic training for all of life that comes 
from a study of language, mathematics, 
sciences, and philosophy. Such a curricu- 
lum would be built around the great 
classics, and that is why the author ad- 
mires St. John’s College and its well- 
known list of books. 

His arguments for a liberal education 
are not all new, but Van Doren restates 
some of them interestingly. His touch 
is not. so sure when he ventures into 
philosophy and religion. All other prob- 
lems of education are not solved, as he 
thinks, when the problem of the cur- 
riculum is solved. There remains the 
deeper problem of the aim of liberal 
education, which has not “the same end 
as democracy,” nor is it simply “one’s 
own excellence,” or helping man to 
become more natural. These are only 
partial aims to be adjusted to the higher 
aim that leads us beyond the experien- 
tial world of science and the speculative 
realm of philosophy to perfect our 
knowledge in. the truth that faith re- 
veals. Then education will aim at mak- 
ing man not only natural but super- 
natural. For this, however, we require 
a more substantial idea of religion than 
that of a “ritual, which is man’s way 
of confessing his ignorance.” . 

MARTIN J. SMITH, S.J. 


CLOWNS AND ANGELS 
By Wallace Fowlie. 162 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50 
A series of broadly related but uncon- 
nected essays constitutes Clowns and 
Angels. Separate studies are devoted to 
Gide, Mauriac, Romains, Proust, Baude- 
laire, and Claudel. The remaining mate- 
rial is of a more general character. 
Avoiding surface issues, Mr. Fowlie 
seeks the basic motivation and funda- 
mental accomplishments of each writer 
treated. Gide’s amoralism, for example, 
he construes as a continuation rather 
than a revolt from his original puritan- 
ical outlook. Mauriac is the portrayer of 
man’s struggle between good and evil. 
Claudel is the poet of total vigor and 
primitive poetic talent, whose secret is 
the drama of knowledge—a knowledge 
symbolized by the deep, spiritual joy 
which shines out through all his works. 
A fine understanding of the authors 
is evident throughout. In the case of the 
non-Catholic writers, care is taken to 
show their virtues and to point out that 
many of their faults were due to a mis- 
guided search for the good. Uncon- 
cerned with individual errors of doctrine 
or morals in the work of such men, Mr. 
Fowlie shows how their mistaken theo- 
ries failed to solve their problems or 
produce the happiness they sought. 
Mauriac and Claudel have found better 


THE SIGN 


answers through a better understanding 
of life. 

The style of Clowns and Angels seems 
studiously slow and is often awkward. 
Its punctuation is frequently annoying. 
However, its value is in its matter rather 
than its form. Not intended for general 
readers, those familiar with modern 
French literature will find its analyses 
perceptive and informing. 

CHRISTOPHER COLLINS, C.P. 


WE FOLLOWED OUR HEARTS 
TO HOLLYWOOD 

By Emily Kimbrough. 210 pages. 

Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.50 
This literary peek behind the cinema 
curtains will be a distinct disappoint- 
ment for those who enjoyed the antics 
of Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily 
Kimbrough in Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. Their description of adolescent 
adventures abroad struck a gay, rollick- 
ing note that is never duplicated in this 
recital of matronly mishaps in movie- 
land. 

When the screen rights to their first 
book were bought by the studios, the 
collaborators were summoned to write 
the dialogue ior the scenario. Setting 
forth jauntily, the ladies explored that 
amazing modern phenomenon that is 
Hollywood. Herein was an opportunity 
for a sprightly, humorous survey of the 
business and social whirl, but the result 
is no more than a 210-page accumula- 
tion of gossip-column items and thrice- 


told tales. Nor does the author’s style. 


succeed in being as satirical and hilari- 
ous as the subject demands. 

For some inexplicable reason Miss 
Kimbrough attempts to portray Catho- 
lics in an unfavorable light, though the 
nature of her book hardly calls for the 
inclusion of such material. 

When next the author, and her heart, 
decide to set the reading public aglow, 
let us hope the result will be either 
intelligently adult or entertainingly 
humorous. Her present effort is merely 
an unsatisfactory substitute for both. 

JERRY: COTTER 


LONG, LONG AGO 

By Alexander Woollcott. 280 pages. 

The Viking Press. $2.75 
The late Town Crier, who not so long 
ago was putting down on paper little 
informational anecdotes and sketches of 
people, is once again bringing smiles of 
satisfaction to his followers. Once again 
Woollcott is telling stories, telling them 
as only the Alexander of While Rome 
Burns could tell them. 

As he told a tale, it was bound to 
stick. That is why so many of the stories 
collected in this book wear such familiar 
faces. However, these forty chapters were 
rewritten and polished and pondered 
before he died. They probably would 
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‘Educational Directory: 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medi- 
cal technology, teacher training, music. B. 
and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











REGIS COLLEGE sessscicceu 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-professional Courses for prepa- 
ration for Teacher-Training, for Secretarial 
Science, for Home Economics, for Social 

Service and Pre-medical are offered. 


For catalog, address the Registrar 




















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 

Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 

with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 

the University of the State of New Yori. ‘Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New Eng- 

land a of Colleges and Secondary Schoois. 

and non-resident students 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 





Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 
Address Directress 
LA SALLE MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Errecrive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped “eo on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and geen 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.¢ 

Junior Dept., 58th year. Rederate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. |., N. Y. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Neve 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 











DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special por- 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college creait tor seasonal students. 

Beautiful Buildings Extensive Campus 

In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 

Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 











SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE jt, 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 
tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 


For further information address the Dean 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
eer BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
‘Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Campus One half hour from 
bordering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 











Address Secretary 
GREENSBURG 


SETON HILL COLLEGE ,Qykeyspure 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthocd. 
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ALBUM 
NATIVE SEMINARY FUND —The Sign— Union City, N. J. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of — 
Sylvania with wer to confer 

Sciences and Letters. For resident and non- -resident 
a, Situated ig ag sy from Philadelphia 


Main Line of the P 
Address Registrar 




















ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORTwee'Serey 


$ mene mg in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with, attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 


. s 
Devin Clare Residence 
415 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For Business and Professional Women 


One block from Columbia University 
Supervised by the Sisters of Mercy 
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They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to; 


Very. Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 -. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, ii. 


FRANCISCAN Siie'st.c7 ites 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 

lo, a men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 


their life to is service, are in- 
ted to correspond w. 
REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 
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YOUNG LADIES desiring to enter the Re. 
ligious Life and devote their time and energy 
to the care of the sick in hospitals may join 
the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. For 
particulars write to: Mother Provincial, Mount 
Alverno Convent, Warwick, N. Y., or to: 
Sister Superior, St. Francis Hospital, Eas? 
142nd Street, New York City. 












The HOLY CROSS BROTHERS 
Offer complete high school and university 
training to young men interested in the re- 
ligious life. The Brothers are engaged in 
teaching, clerical work, and trades. 

Write for free booklet 
Brother Theophane, e¢.s.c. Brother Emil, ¢.s.¢ 


Box OX 
Watertown, Wisconsin Valatie, New York 


Is our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Ilinois 














Become A Salvatorian Lay-Brother 
No Sudies, No Tuition Required 
Join moe active and contemplative Rocets if 


i consecrate yourse a 
Brother, devoting your life to prayer and 
the peace and quiet of the monastery. 
you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
shall be a to teach jou one. Develop what 
is ay for ‘s Cause! Cad for in- 
formation, indicating your age. Adare 
Veay Reveaene FATHER PROVINCIAL 














ETY OF THE DIVINE SA 
Seminary St. Nazianz, "Ginenate 


CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 

DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 
a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 
Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wauwatosa, Milwaukee, Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. Agnes Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 























address the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 


St. Theresa's Convent Bedford, Mass. 


GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
lives to the conversion and education of the 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 
in the South Sea Islands ahd in Jamaica, may 


Missionary Sisters of the Society of Mary 











‘THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
re »us service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


















THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 


THE SACRED HEART, 


inded by BLESSED M 






c id " doit ng social work in our Country and 
Mission Lands 
REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 
2548 Lake View Avenue, Chicago, UMnois; or 
SACRED HEART NOVITIATE, 
West Park, New York, New York 


OTHER CABRINI, 
s Souls who wish to devote their lives to 
ne poor by teaching, taking care of the 


to apply at the following address 











VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 

ligious Life are invited to write 

for interesting booklet on Re- 

ligious Vocation, published 
| by The Sisters of the Love of 
| Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
| ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C,, Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 


























Restrain Not Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. J. Behr, S.T.D., Colonel Julius J. Babst (Chaplain), Rev. Albert Paquette, 
Mother St. Patrick. Sr. M. Madeline (Johnston) = ee Marie (Braun). 

Rev. Stephen of St. eee, C.D., Rev. Daniel E. 
we M. Dexter, R. C. Mother M. Cyri 
Mary pane, Sr. Loretta Alphonse (Hu! 


Hildegarde 
Margaret Cronin, Frai 
Margaret V. Lann Mrs. E. Sweeney, 
Burke, Joseph J. ‘Strenkert, Milton a. rites 
Evelyn Smith, Joseph Pri 
’Donnell, Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
Margaret Powers, Private 


es Ryan Massett, Lucy Ryan, Mrs. 


McDo; 


Ensign comme on Nolan, Rose Weldon, Innocente Canale, Colpeeme Dolan, Bertha 
M. Elzer, Ellen S. O'Toole, Dr. Wm. J. Fitzpatrick, Rose McDermot: 
Mrs. Calvin C. Davis, Charles H. Underberg, Edward Braden, Mrs. Tdward Braden, Gustav 
‘James Bluitt, Elizabeth C. -McDonald, Annie Lynch, Lea Le 
Scannell, Marguerite Mills, Margaret E. Quigley, 
Thomas A. Ryan, Edward D. Gayron, Mrs. worry F. Williams, Alois J. Werdein. 

John 8S. McCarrens, Mrs. John Murray, Mr. 
Marie Wachter, Mrs. ving 5 Webster, Nora A. "Guten Michael Buchele, pakeertee 
Walsh, Frances Flaherty, Mrs. M. G. Jewett, 
Joseph McGuinness, Mary E. Naughton, Mr. F. Snyder, totes FP. pinnae Helen L. Curry, 


Cornelius Mahoney, Harold F. Clary 
Catherine (Rete ogg Mrs. Raymond A. Clancy, Mrs. pie 


Bach, Anna Ha 
James Patric. Me enna, Margaret H 


Catherine Coen, Edw. J. 


Harriett Scheid. 
Matthew J. Gorm 


Lemenager, Mary Agnes Cookse 


Mrs. Fred Hoelzle, Edw. 
Daniel M. Caha 
. Vv. Seones 


meee C. Hakspacher, 
Ronan, owskt F. 
Alectlie Gretere 


lia M. Gane Bere 
Ethel York, Agnes Lo 


May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. 


1, Mother “St. n Patrick, Sr. Mary St. Maveite. Sr. 
bener), Sr. Anna Marie (Furlong), Sr. Mary 


John McMenamin, Reward Whittaker, Concetta Cicchino, Pn Beet = T. pihech, John Hughes, 
nk Gallagher, Lat. Case Young. J. 
Henry Foy, Catherine “poy Helen Foy, Michael 
immons, Mrs P. Kruger, Mrs. J. Drumm. 
gnano, Thomas McCoy, oe C. MacIntyre, Patrick Carew, 
Catherine Russell, Marie Burner Moran, Nellie L. Scanlon, Lage ey Curren. 
LK ee a, Mary Maloney, Mary A. Tusa’. Annie M. Dunn, Anne F. Smith, Thomas R. 
ary E. Dorret: gehn F. Reilly, Julia Kenney. 
A. McDonnell, Aimel M: aenen. bag Bonne John 
Catherine V. Coleman, Alice E. Galvin, William John Delaney, He ny orGlotreiter 3 Barbara 
Dees. John Hoss, Marie Delgado, Martin V. Pyle, Dr. W Dick 
Bigelow, James Moylan, “Evelyn Moylan, Ellen 
Eee eston, John Tiscornia, Anna C. Brennan 
Mrs. Gustave Straubenmuller, Charles A. Kearn, Li 
McDonald. V. Murphy, John Minsterman, Charies Perry, P. J. O'Neill, Florence 


my § y, Minnie Heinemann Adams, Jo! hn F cGrath, 
aty Stephens, ‘Edward Conlon, Lieut. Robert P, Haderer, Bridget A. Connolly, Katherine 
_. 


s. L. G. Huffman, Corporal Harold C. Nicholson, James Kerrigan, Loretta Lyons, James 
GF Phelps, Elizabeth 'A. Bellevue, James Eliza O’Brien, Mrs. Keating Hughes, Mrs. F. J. 


George F. Doherty, Anthony G. Schneider, ty. John M. Kelley, Mrs. John Newquist, Sr., 
A. Hillebrand, Miss M 
Elizabeth A. Joyce, Marie Hannisian, John H. Wiest, Mrs. P. T, Re illy, 
Miss 8. en y Sohn Kelly, Fannie Leahy, Edward Kehoe, Mr. Millman, 1 PFC John J. Long. 
Thomas Burns, Agnes McCarthy, Wm. A. Needham, ae:  oamaes 
mnor, Mrs. J. Johnston, Frank Casci, William J. Sauer, Lieut. R. B. Rodge 
Anthony J. Peterson, John A. Stanton, William Wilson, Miss M. J. Sullivan, Kat srine L. 
Calion, Mrs, Thomas areey, Ellen Sennett, Mary T. Fagan, Elizabeth Czerney. 
rH rs. John P. Mattingly, Susan C. Harkins, Sarah A. Bennawit, 
e 9 Wagner, Peter Boylan, Catherine Hammel, Clara Kluesener. 
yle, James Albert Crowley, James Kerrigan, John Burnett, Mary 
Kiera, Frederick Joseph Bauer, ames P. Plunket 
amp Teresa K. Brennan, John J. Kelly, Gertrude Veroneau, 


McGoldrick. 


J. Sammon, 


rosteilo, Dolor Faucher, Evangeline Boncher. 
Ilian M. Beale, Emma Mangin, Rosanna 


F, Greitner, Nickolaus Ansis, Leman rian, 
uckle 
J. Houk, P 


A. Purlow, Joseph Napoli, 
ldthwaite, as J. Free. 


Deering, Herbert L. nag Jack Peters. 
Mrs. M. Burke, 
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not have been published for another 
decade had the author lived, so meticu- 
lous was he. 

Taken in judicious doses, Long, Long 
Ago should make even bitter winter 
evenings pleasant. Herein are anecdotes 
of Woollcott’s friends—Katherine Cor- 
nell, the Lunts, Thornton Wilder, old 
George Bernard Shaw, Justice Holmes, 
and many from Tin Pan Alley. But like 
the earlier While Rome Burns this work 
too contains a sample of almost every- 
thing—famous murder cases, pieces sug- 
gested by books, others by the theater. 
If you like Woollcott, you'll like this. 

JANE CARROLL 


CATHOLIC PITTSBURGH'S 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 1843-1943 

A Symposium. 271 pages. Loyola 

University Press. $2.50 
To commemorate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
diocese of Pittsburgh, the Catholic His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
presents this symposium of historical 
essays. The work is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with the general 
history of the diocese and the second 
with special topics. Particular commen- 
dation should be given to the essay on 
early Catholicity in western Pennsylva- 
nia by Father’ Felix Fellner, O.S.B. The 
general diocesan history is treated ac- 
cording to the reigns of the several 
Bishops. Father Campbell’s account of 
the life and work of Bishop Michael 
O'Connor is very good. In the second 
section the special topics treated are the 
religious communities, the school system, 
the lay retreat movement, diocesan so- 
cieties, etc. One might have expected a 
more thorough treatment of some of 
these topics. The appendix contains dio- 
cesan statistics from the Cathoiic Direc- 
tory and a bibilography. The book serves 
the purpose for which it is intended— 
it is a fitting memorial of the diocese, 
and will be of interest to those who are 
concerned with the locality. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


REVIEWERS 


MARY BRENNAN CLAPP, writer, widow of 
the late President of Montana State Uni- 
versity, is an instructor in English at that 
institution. 


Rev. CurisrorHer Coins, C.P., is Pro- 
fessor of French and French Literature at 
Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


CuirrorD J. LAuBE, poet, author of Crags, 
is Telegraph Editor of the New York Times. 


Rev. MARTIN J. Smitn, S.J., is Associate 
Professor of Education at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

N. S. Timasuerr, author of Religion in 
Soviet Russia, was formerly Associate Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at the Polytechnical 
Institute of Petrograd. 





in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


‘Arrival and Departure by 


Arthur Koestler 
> There are passages in this brief, sear- 
ing story which are hideous and revolt- 
ing. Many readers, perhaps most readers, 
will find them too vividly suggestive and 
will be harmed by them. But there is no 
denying that this novel is powerful and 
all too true in its brilliant depiction of 
the brutality and disillusionment that 
mark this iron age. 

Peter Slavek is a young revolutionist 
from an unnamed European country. 
Identified for awhile with the Commu- 
nist Party, he has lost his faith in that 
cause. He was seized and tortured by the 
reactionary agents of his homeland. He 
escaped and now makes his way to a 
neutral country, presumably Portugal. 

There he becomes one of thousands 
of penniless refugees, behind whom is 
agony and before whom is aching empti- 
ness. A compatriot aids him. She is a 
psychiatrist, or psychoanalyst, who is 
shrewd, voluptuous, and has a way of 
achieving comfort and even luxury in 
exile. Peter falls in love with Odette, 
another refugee, and has an alternately 
savage and tender affair with her. After 
she leaves for America, a kind of physi- 
cal and psychological paralysis hobbles 
Peter. The doctor tries to bring him out 
of it by drawing from him all his sub- 
conscious burdens and explaining his 
present state as the mechanically inevi- 
table result of these. The ethical code 
to which he thinks himself committed; 
becomes, under the doctor’s dogmatizing, 
a form of self-torment in expiation of 
needlessly shameful memories of child- 
hood and youth. Peter still has the pros- 
pect of reunion with Odette to comfort 
him. But by accident he discovers that 
Odette’s ruling passion is perverse. His 
last prop is gone. 

What makes this novel notable is its 
pitiless exposition of the aridity of mod- 
ern secularized life. Religion means 
nothing to Peter. The Red Revolution 
has, to his mind, been betrayed. Western 
civilization is, as he sees it, diseased and 
moribund. The behavioristic philosophy 
of the doctor does not deceive him: as 
he says, explanation is not justification, 
and right and wrong are not of glandu- 
lar origin. The reduction of love to ani- 


mal lust, promiscuous and, on occasion, 
unnatural, blots out the last star in the 
sky. And man is left alone in a Stygian 
and arctic wilderness, orientated to noth- 
ing but chaos. 

(Macmillan. $2.50) 


Home Is the Hunter by 

Gontran de Poncins 
> Here is an impressive demonstration 
of the novelist’s art confined almost ex- 
clusively to the unfolding of a single 
character, and that character a simple 
one. There is little immediate action, 
a minimum of dialogue, and all the 
dramatis personae, save the central fig- 
ure, are distantly viewed. Yet the work 
is vibrant with life and nothing less than 
fascinating. This is because of the sen- 
sitivity and thoughtfulness of the author, 
his extraordinary skill in writing, and 
the admirable work of the translator, 
Haakon Chevalier, who deserves the 
credit due a full collaborator. 

Old Jean Ménadieu had been for 
years a kind of man of all work in the 
d’Ombres chateau. The chateau and its 
grounds were one living entity to him. 
He had slaved to keep the house as it 
should be, and he knew the woods and 
the lake intimately and lovingly. He 
served the family devotedly. The passing 
of the older people, the scattering of all 
the family save one daughter and her 


_ alien husband, the changes in the staff, 


the transformation that has come in 
social relations, have bewildered and 
saddened the old man. For ten years 
now he has been retired. But he is called 
back to the chateau to fill in for a few 
days. This is like a return to life from 
some melancholy limbo. He renews his 
acquaintance, or even identity, with the 
chateau and its surroundings, repeoples 
them with vanished men and women, 
but finds that the life he knew is defi- 
nitely, irretrievably over, He wishes he 
might die here where his heart is cap- 
tive. But he does not, He goes back into 
exile. 

Simply for literary value this singular 
book is a sustained delight. The explora- 
tion of Jean’s slow, primitive, but sub- 
stantial mind and soul is masterly. The 
presentation of the house and its history 
is a marvel of subtlety and adroit sug- 





Dear Members s 
Your pennies played “Jingle 
Bells" for our missionaries 
this Christmas. It was a 
lovely melody. The tune will 
be carried into the hills of 
Hunan, aS our priests go. 
about their work, tending 
the sick, teaching the or- 
phaned, bringing the Bread 
of Life to the dying. The 
happy charity of our Club 
is like a Christmas carol 
in the ears of our mis- 
Sionaries. 
All of which adds up to 
this: I am extremely grate- 
ful for your kindness in 
saving pennies and sending 
them in to me. 
As for the coming year, I 
don't like to suggest a New 
Year's resolution. That's 
pretty serious for our 
Club. And once you get into 
the swing of saving a penny 
a day, it becomes a game. 
It's more fun than bother. 
If you are in a resolving 
mood, a Hail Mary once a 
day for our missionaries 
would be a good idea. You 
can understand how much a 
priest, working for souls 
in the very midst of pagan 
China, would appreciate it. 
I'll be remembering every 
one of you in my Masses 
during 1944. God bless you. 
Sincerely, 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- { 


mas bank and enroll 
Christmas Club for Christ. 
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Street 
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gestion. The hymn to nature which runs 
through the work is magnificent, if a 
trifle pantheistic in spots. 

(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50) 


Anger in the Sky by Susan Ertz 

> The title indicates the business of this 
story: a picture of Britain during the 
1940-41 blitz. At the country house of 
the Anstruthers are gathered the An- 
struther family, bombed-out friends, a 
censorious French refugee, an isolation- 
ist American visitor, a troop of evacuated 
children, and a large staff to run the 
establishment and look after the young- 
sters. Carefully and gracefully Miss Ertz 
weaves these familiar materials into a 
familiar pattern. Her facile literacy is 
pleasant to encounter; she invests stock 
characters with a manner and a glow 
which almost conceal the fact that these 
are people whose lives are bounded by 
the covers of a book; she fashions freely 
flowing dialogue. But there is something 
routine about the whole performance. 
The long, heavy passages of discussion 
of the problems of war and peace over- 
burden the slender structure of plot and 
still the book’s feeble pulse. 

(Harpers. $2.75) 


The Dark Continent by Richard Sullivan 
> Francis Rafferty, a teacher in a wom- 
an’s college, is a mouse in tweeds and 
spectacles. On the day before he marries 
an overbearing young woman, also a 
teacher, he goes to a strange town to 
visit an aunt, falls into a hole, loses his 
glasses and his memory. As he wanders 
about the town, feeling lost but not un- 
happy, he meets a pretty girl who takes 
an interest in him. Because of her he 
gets into a fight and actually frightens 
off his adversary, who is bigger and 
louder than he. Separated from the girl 
and embroiled with the police, he has 
a series of strange but exhilarating ad- 
ventures. By the time he is reunited with 
the girl his memory has come back. Now 
-he must choose between domineering 
Edwina and sweet, feminine Dottie. 
There is not sufficient material here 

for a novel. There is just about enough 
for a short story, and that short story has 
been written more than once before. Mr. 
Sullivan’s version of it is, in the progres- 
sion of the plot, doggedly conventional, 
hence never very exciting. The one 
glimmer of originality is in the handling 
of some of the comic scenes of misunder- 
standing and hubbub. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


The Dove Flies South by 
James A. Hyland 
> The concern of the author of this 
novel is not the discovery of character 
in crucial situations so much as an in- 
genious commentary on the problem of 
racial prejudice. Consequently the mes- 
Please order your books through Tue Sicn 


THE *f SIGN 
sage comes first; character and story are 
simply instrumental. 

Arkansas is the setting for the narra- 
tive. George Woodward is a weak-fibered 
white lawyer, whose father, a sheriff, 
made money and acquired property, and 
whose mother, as lovely as she was mys. 
terious, died young. Woodward is ruth- 
less in his dealings with Negroes, kills 
one of them, and has concocted a stupid 
scheme for segregating the whole race, 
This he proposes to make an issue in a 
political campaign. But after he has de 
livered his first radio speech outlining 
the project, he is brought to the secluded 
lodge of an experimenter in depigmen- 
tation and there turned black. 

Seemingly a Negro, he is tried for kid- 
napping his missing white self; becomes 
a fugitive; learns by bitter experience 
what it means to be a black man, dis- 
criminated against and maltreated by 


_ the whites; and discovers from his forced 


association with Negroes both the price 
they pay for the accident of color and 
the fine human qualities they possess, 
At the end, on the verge of recovering 
his white skin, he has discarded his for- 
mer attitude. 

Whereas the idea of this novel is in- 
triguing, and its handling is now and 
again adept, in the main the author has 
not worked it out in’ telling fashion. 
His characters, white or Negro, are 
amorphic scribbles. The plot is meander- 
ing and often out of hand. 

(Bruce. $2.50) 


White Fire by E. J. Edwards 

> This third novel by Father Edwards 
proves anew that the author has the 
makings of a novelist but has not yet 
reached anything like full stature. In- 
deed, by objective standards, this work 
marks a retrogression from the level of 
These Two Hands, the second and best 
book from his pen. 

To a leper colony in the Philippines 
comes a young, ardent nun. She has 
some difficulty in getting adjusted to the 
arduous work and the atmosphere of the 
place, but it is plain that she will be a 
heroine. A despondent adult leper, two 
appealing children afflicted with the dis- 
ease, a brusque, agnostic doctor, and a 
crude but generous hellion cross her 
path. She is interested in helping them 
in particular, and all the lepers and the 
members of her community in general. 
Her infection with and miraculous cure 
from leprosy form the nub of the plot. 

Father Edwards gets a lot of feeling 
into his stories and evidences insight 
into the human heart. But this novel is 
too obviously contrived, and the char- 
acters, especially that of Sister Agnes, 
tend to be abstractions. Promise unful- 
filled must be the verdict on this likable 
attempt. 

(Bruce. $2.75) 
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